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C N CALLING 
We sailed wherever 
ships could sail. 

We founded many a 
mighty State, 

Pray God our great¬ 
ness may not fail 
Through craven 
fears of being great 

Tennyson 
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To die is a little 
thing: it is a great 
thing to live in 
freedom and honour 


Thursday, 2d 


Children of the Flag, 
I Want to Talk to You 

As this goes to press the clouds are lifting and a ray of light 
comes through . It is as if the world's prayer has been answered. 


A great shadow has come over the 
** world. Perhaps it may pass 
away and all be well again in this 
happy land. Perhaps the sun may 
go on shining and Peace may come. 

It may be that an enemy will come 
in the night and take away our peace 
and freedom, that a cruel war will 
burst upon us, and that for sometime 
(perhaps a little time, perhaps a long 
time) life will not be the same. 
Perhaps we may have to leave our 
homes in towns and go into the 
country. Perhaps our fathers and 
brothers may have to fight for their 
lives and for ours. Perhaps men 
may come with bombs and poison 
gas to try to break the spirit of this 
ancient little land. 

Be Prepared 

If this should be, our country 
expects that every man and woman, 
and every boy and girl, will do their 
duty 7 and be brave. . We must be 
prepared, like the Guides and Scouts. 
Do you remember the story of the 
Scouts who were on a sinking ship 
and scorned to be saved when the 
cry went forth, Women and Children 
First ? A Scout is a little man, a 
Guide is a little woman, ready for 
danger when it comes. 

It is better for us all in times of 
danger that we should not he crowded 
together in great cities, but should 
spread ourselves about our lovely 
countryside, where, life can be made 
more happy for us and we can all be 
safer; Let us go calmly if we are 
asked to go. Let us do quietly what¬ 
ever we are asked to do. Let there 
be no question of our willingness, our 
patience, our courage. We make it 
easier for those we love, and easier 
for the country that we love, by being 
instantly ready to do anything. 

That is all that matters now. We 
must give our life, our strength, 
our heart, our soul, for the sake of 
our country, threatened by hate and 
cruelty and war. 


If war should come it will be because 
our country could do no other. Our 
Prime Minister has been a hero of 
peace. He has done all that a man 
could do, and the nation has done all 
that a nation could do, to save this 
cruel stroke of fate. Now for the 
second time in our generation the 
loathsome god of war has flung a . 
sword into the midst of Europe and 
threatens the lives of hundreds of 
millions of people. We should lose 
our freedom and our honour, our 
happiness and all we have worth 
living for, if we let this spirit rule 
the world. 

Many times Old England has gone 
out into the Valley of the Shadow to 
save its good name and to bring the 
world freedom and peace. The clouds 
are gathering round us once again, but 
nothing can defeat us. We have to 
lift our heads high and be unafraid, 
whatever comes. We are all one 
family now, one great brotherhood of 
young and old, living our lives for the 
country that has made us free and 
given us all our opportunities. 

The Everlasting Arms 

Let us give it our good courage now, 
our patience, our strength, and our 
powers of endurance. We must be 
willing to put up with things and do 
our best to bother nobody, for every¬ 
one will have enough to do. If we 
can help, let us help ; if we cannot 
help, let us get out of the way and 
suffer what comes as calmly as we may. 

It is for a little time, and for the 
country and the Flag, and it is to 
banish from the world the horror and 
the cruelty of evil men. 

We shall know when these words 
appear whether it is Peace or War. 
If it be Peace, let us lift up our hearts 
and thank God ; if it be War, let us 
be brave and remember that the spirit 
of Old England is in us, and that she 
will keep us free. God is our Refuge 
and Strength, and underneath us are 
the Everlasting Arms. Arthur Mee 


The Greatest Peace Man 
Since the World Began 


American view of Mr Chamberlain 



Let Us Broadcast Peace 


Whatever is happening when these 
** words appear, one thing is 
certain—the hearts of common people 
everywhere will be longing for peace. 

It is the most hopeful fact of our 
time that, in spite of all the bitterness 
that has grown up since the Great 
War, the yearning for peace has been 
universal among men. It is impossible 
that a yearning so deeply planted in 
the human heart should be frustrated 
for ever, and it is not to be doubted 


that the prayer of the common people, 
of the world will be fulfilled. 

What would happen, we wonder, 
if every human being who longs for 
peace knelt down to pray for it as 
if it were the deepest longing in his 
heart ? What would happen if we all 
thought of ourselves as broadcasting 
stations, broadcasting the thought of 
peace into the world, if every brain 
were its own wireless station and the 
two thousand million people in the 


world were all at the same moment 
some day to broadcast thoughts of 
peace ? It is not possible that this 
could be done without dramatic effect. 

We have to think of ourselves as the 
real creators of events, the inspirers 
and the makers of history. We are 
the people responsible for everything 
that happens. We, all the common 
people of the world, can have what 
we want if we want it enough. We 
are more than machines and more 
than all the inventions. If machines 
are the great business of life all the, 
teachers of men have been on the 
wrong road, for they have taught that 
man's business is not with things 
outside him, but with his own soul.' 
If machines are the business of man 
what a lot of time we have wasted! 
But look ahead. Imagine the world 


in the year 2000 . Picture a human 
race which need not exert a muscle of 
the body to get anything it needs. 
Toil is abolished. Everyone is healthy 
and well-housed, with machines for 
everything. Everything is perfect. 
Everyone is satisfied ? No; not satis¬ 
fied. A man comes along who says: 

We are like children playing with 
toys. These machines are the clumsiest 
things that were ever thought of. The 
human race has been wasting time. 
With infinite trouble it has been making 
clumsy machines, and all the time it 
has overlooked the fact that the brain 
which can make - machines is itself the 
most marvellous machine in existence. 

Break your inventions to pieces ! I 
reveal to you a new and greater mystery ; 
I put you on the road to a discovery 

Continued on page 4 
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Mr Roosevelt Can 
Do No Other 

America’s Voice Again 
and Yet Again 

While the sands were running out last week 
Mr Roosevelt sent a second appeal’ to Herr 
Hitler at four o’clock in the morning. 

The first appeal had not been published in 
Germany, but Herr Hitler had acknowledged 
it, saying that he agreed that war is horrible 
but refusing responsibility for it. This is 
from Mr Roosevelt’s reply. 

In the Great War President Wilson an¬ 
nounced America’s decision to come in by 
saying she could do no other; here it seems 
that Mr Roosevelt must plead once more for 
mankind because he could do no other. 

T he question before the world today, 
Mr Chancellor, is not a question of 
. errors of judgment or of injustices com¬ 
mitted in the past. It is a question of the 
t fate of the world, today and tomorrow. 

The world asks of us who at this 
moment are the heads of nations.the 
. supreme capacity to achieve the destinies 
of the nations without forcing upon 
them, as the price, the mutilation and 
death of millions of citizens. 

The resort to force in the Great War 
failed to bring tranquillity. Victory and 
defeat alike were sterile. That lesson 
the world should have learned. 

Whatever the existing differences may 
be, and whatever their merits may be, 
the present negotiations still stand 
open. They can.be continued if you 
give the word. Should the need for 
supplementing them become evident 
nothing stands in the way of widening 
their scope into a conference of all the 
nations directly interested in the present 
controversy (such a meeting to be 
held immediately) in some neutral spot. 

The conference would offer an oppor¬ 
tunity for this and correlated questions 
to be solved in a spirit of justice and 
fair dealing, and in all human proba¬ 
bility with greater permanence. In 
my considered judgment and in the light 
of experience of this century continued 
negotiations remain the only way 
whereby the immediate problem can be 
disposed of upon any lasting basis. 

Should you agree to a solution in 
this peaceful manner I am convinced 
that hundreds of millions throughout 
the world would recognise your action 
as an outstanding historic service to all 
humanity. 

Allow me to state my unqualified 
conviction that history and the souls of 
every man, woman, and child whose lives 
will be lost in the threatened war will 
hold all of us accountable should we 
omit any appeal for its prevention. 

The Government of the United States 
has no political involvements in Europe 
and will assume no obligations in the 
conduct of the present negotiations. 
Yet in our own right we recognise our 
responsibilities ns part of a world of 
neighbours. „ Conscience, and the im¬ 
pelling desire of the people of my 
country, demand that the voice of their 
Government be raised again and yet 
again to avert and avoid war. • ' . 

COOL HEADS AND BRAVE 
HEARTS 

A Word From the King 

The King: being kept in London and unable 
to be at the launching of the Queen Elizabeth 
last week, the Queen gave this message from 
him in her beautiful speech. 

I have a message for you from the 
King. He bids the people of this country 
to be of good cheer, in spite of the dark 
clouds hanging over them, and, indeed, 
over the whole world. 

He knows well that, as ever before in 
critical times, they will keep cool heads 
and brave hearts; he knows, too, that 
they will place entire confidence in their 
leaders, who, under God's providence, are 
striving.their utmost to find a just and 
peaceful solution of the grave problems 
which confront them. 


What Hitler Wanted 
The Red and Green Map 


A map shaded in red and green by 
.*** German draughtsmen will rank 
for generations among the historical 
records of Europe. 

Whatever has happened since that 
memorable day when it was handed by 
Herr Hitler to. Mr Chamberlain at 
Godesberg last month, this map places 
on unchallengeable record the cruel 
demands made by Germany on a 
country which had already surrendered 
a treasured strip of territory in the cause 
of European peace. 

The Czech Government received both 
map and memorandum from Air Cham¬ 
berlain’s messenger and promptly called 
them Hitler’s Second Ultimatum. The 
.demands and the brutal manner in 
which they were set forth fully justified 
the title, and there is little doubt that 
Mr Chamberlain so regarded them, for he 
added no comment as he passed them on. 

Whereas the red portion of the map 
of Czecho-Slovakia merely confirmed 
the Sudeten area which it had been 
agreed to transfer to Germany, the 
green represented an entirely new claim 
which was to be subject to a plebiscite 
of the inhabitants and to be trans¬ 
ferred by a mere majority. At first 
glance this might appear fair enough, 
but the green included areas in which 
Czechs formed, the majority, yet would 
be linked with regions in plebiscite 
areas containing a preponderance of 
Germans sufficient to vote the whole 
area into the Reich and cause a serious 


dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia by 
cutting lines of communication be¬ 
tween Prague and important cities, and 
also between industrial cities and the 
mines and quarries from which they get 
their raw materials. 

In short, even though an international 
commission superintended the plebiscite 
of the green areas, the result would 
place all Czecho-Slovakia entirely at the 
mercy of. Germany. 

As if this were not' enough, the 
memorandum set a time-limit of a week 
for the absolute surrender of the red 
areas with all their fortifications, guns, 
rolling stock, foodstuffs, goods, cattle, 
raw materials, and so on. The millions 
spent on the Czech national defences 
would thus pass to Germany as if she 
had defeated her neighbour in war, and 
every Czech farmer who wished to leave 
and live under his old flag would have 
to leave behind without any compensa¬ 
tion practically all he owned ; the little 
peasant must not take his cow with him. 
The fable of the Wolf and the Lamb was 
to be repeated in the 20th century. 

As the map show’s only too clearly, 
the German pincers almost meet in the 
centre of the Czech Republic and the 
whole of the western part of the State 
could be absorbed with ease on the 
slightest pretext. 

To add to the pressure. Hitler had 
supported the claims . of Poland and 
Hungary for the transfer of other areas 
to their own countries. 



Czecho-Slovakia and the countries on its borders 



Czecho-Slovakia, showing the Sudeten area (upright shading) which it was agreed should be 
transferred to Germany, and the additional areas (horizontal shading) for which Herr Hitler 
demanded a plebiscite. The area claimed by Poland is in solid black and that by Hungary is dotted 


Canada's Guide Day 

October 29 will be a great day all over 
Canada, for it is to be Guide Day, when 
Guides will be asked to do three things. 

They will be asked to help to preserve 
and spread a-knowledge of Canada’s 
history, to make their district more 
beautiful, and to pay special attention to 
physical culture as a means to health. 

At night messages will be broadcast 
all over the Dominion from the Chief 
Commissioner and Lady Tweedsmuir. 


In the Jungle 

Nothing daunts the Bible Society. 
Tales of Amazing adventures are told 
by tw r o of their brave men who have 
spent seven months selling 5006 Bibles 
in the wilds of Brazil. 

They travelled 5000 miles, over 1000 
miles of their journey being made by 
canoe. They carried their packs for 250 
miles; they were chased by leopards and 
bandits and twice almost lost their lives 
when crossing huge waterfalls. 


Little News Reel 

Herr Hitler has decreed that all shirts 
in Germany shall be two inches shorter ; 
as 30,000,000 shirts are made each year 
several million yards of cloth will be 
saved. 

A sheepdog of Driffield has been 
awarded a bronze medal by the Canine 
Defence League for defending its master 
from a bull. 

A reader in Devon writes asking us to 
call attention to an A A sign on a tree 
at Exton in that county. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress has been trans¬ 
lated into over 200 languages. 

Last year 60,000 tons more soap were 
used in Britain than in 1930 ; Peter Puck 
has heard on the best authority that 
schoolboys are becoming more soap- 
minded. 

The New Zealand Tourist Depart¬ 
ment has asked Mr Walt Disney to make 
an animated cartoon featuring the 
Dominion’s native birds and animals. 

Every night about 100 tons of candles 
are used in this country. 

Travellers on the Macclesfield-Buxton 
road frequently stop to examine a 
beautiful model of the countryside 
made by an A A patrol scout in his 
spare time. 


The Smallest Newspaper 

Thursday Island must surely have the 
smallest newspaper in the world. 

It is a quarto sheet, and only one side 
is printed. For years there has been 
only one advertisement, ahvays the 
same. The newspaper depends entirely 
on wireless for its news, for nothing of. 
local interest ever happens on this 
remote island at the north of Australia, 
and if no news comes over the wireless 
the inhabitants see many blanks in their 
paper as they read it Over breakfast. 

THINGS SEEN 

A pumpkin 63 inches round and 
weighing 40 pounds on a farm in Kent. 

Fifteen bushels of pears on one tree 
at Bedford. 

Two Chinese mothers with babies on 
the cowcatcher of a refugee train. 

A mushroom 10 inches across, 7 round 
the stem, and weighing 4 pounds. 

A perfect rainbow spanning the Med¬ 
way from one church spire to another. 

A potato weighing over two pounds 
in the vicarage garden at Barkby, 
Leicestershire. 

THINGS SAID 

25° Jews were shot, flogged to death, 
or hounded to suicide in August in one 
Nazi Concentration Camp. 

The Chief Rabbi 

The world has lost its sense of 
direction. Archbishop of York 

Mr Chamberlain will go down to 
history as the greatest peacemaker. 

Lord Mayor of London 

We must appreciate the patience of 
Germany. Signor Mussolini 

My great friend Benito Mussolini. 

Herr Hitler 

I have done all that one man can do, 
Mr Chamberlain 

We desire to remain neutral. 

General Franco 

At times like these rumours are always 
circulating; make sure that any report 
is official. BBC 

THE BROADCASTER 

Yorkshire man of Beverley has 
given the Lifeboat Institution a 
new motor-lifeboat. 

r p*E High Sheriff of Yorkshire lias 
given ^5000 to the County Hospital 
for a Nurses Home. 

million acres are now controlled 
by the Forestry Commission. 
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Little Ponies of Towcester • 


Young Tigers of Whipsnade 



The Six of Us—Miss Ruby Vinning, sister of the Vicar of Green’s Norton, Towcester, in Northamptonshire, with some of the ponies she has in training 
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Follow My Leader—Peter and Paul, fourtoen-months-old tigers of Whipsnade Zoo, enjoying a game in the pool in their enclosure 
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The Heavens and 
the Telephone 

A Resisting Power in the 
Kent Marshes 
DEFYING THE MAGNETIC STORM 

So far can we forecast the future that 
in Kent a wireless aerial is to be set up 
to be ready for the sunspots of 1940, 

By long observation the periodical 
rise and falL of the number and activity 
of spots on the sun has become known 
and measured. They will be at their 
greatest in area and influence two years 
from now. 

At such a time the magnetic influence 
of the sun is exerted most strongly and 
widely. It does not extend as far as 
the earth directly, but it influences the 
magnetism which the earth spreads about 
itself as it spins, like a gigantic dynamo. 

The twin influences are registered on 
the instruments on the earth in two 
ways. Firstly, there may be at times 
of great sunspot activity magnetic 
storms on the earth. Secondly, these 
magnetic disturbances, which occur 
also when (in addition to the spots) 
great eruptions of the sun's gases take 
place, are registered on Wireless. 

Five Ionized Layers 

When wireless waves are sent out 
from the world's transmitters they- 
travel equally on all sides, and conse¬ 
quently are. sent up continuously into 
space. But when they arrive at certain 
levels in the earth's atmosphere they 
rebound, and are carried round the 
globe by these repeated reflections. 
The reason they are thus reflected is that 
when they reach these heights they 
come up against electrified zones, or, in 
electrical language, ionized layers. 
These lay on the uprising wireless 
waves the order that they may not pass, 
and send them back as if they had 
come up against mirrors. 

There are five of these layers at 
varying heights, and they are not 
perfect mirrors because some of the 
wireless waves get through one or more 
of them ; and some stop one length of 
wireless wave and not another. But 
the chief point about them, which most 
interests the observers of the sun and 
its storms, is that these electrified 
barriers do not always remain at the 
same height or of the same strength 
in resisting penetration. They vary in 
summer and winter, by day and by 
night, and when there are magnetic 
storms about which have been propa¬ 
gated by the sun and its spots. 

Sunspots and Short Waves , 

Experience has shown that short¬ 
wave radio-telephony is particularly 
affected during periods of sunspot 
activity; and for long-distance interna¬ 
tional calls short waves are chiefly used. 

It has .now been ascertained that by 
employing special ways of transmitting 
and receiving short wireless waves these 
disturbances can be offset, and it is for 
this reason that, in order to meet the 
considerable solar disturbances expected 
in 1940, a new kind of wireless receiving 
station is to be set up in Cooling 
Marshes, near Rochester. 

This aerial system, consisting of 16 
separate aerials, will be erected so as to 
face America, and will accommodate six 
receivers for 12 circuits when radio 
transmission is good ; and will resist 
solar iiffluences satisfactorily when trans¬ 
mission- is bad, as it will be next year 
and the year after. 

Leeds and Roads 

Leeds Chamber of Commerce has 
organised an exhibition demonstrating 
methods which might be adopted by 
road users in certain circumstances. 

Working models contrast modern 
types of highways with existing road 
systems. Cars running along dual track 
roads cross by fly-over bridges, and every 
known device for Safety First is on view. 


Every Brain Its Own 
Wireless Station 


Continued from page 1 

which excels anything of which you ever 
dreamed. I say to you, Know Thyself. 
I say to you. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within you. 

It is no fancy, no mere visionary's 
dream. Already, here in our living 
world, men are beginning to explore 
the power of the brain and to realise 
that it is a machine which can do 
anything. Look at one aspect of it. 
A friend of ours came up to London 
the other day from Tilbury. What 
struck him most on that dull and 
rather sordid journey ? The number 
of wireless masts on the roofs of little 
East End houses. All of us, even down 
in the slums, feel that wireless is the 
great excitement of modern life. 

Power Station of the Brain 

% But there are men of science‘who 
see in this marvellous invention a 
finger pointing, not outward to more 
machines, but inward to the brain 
of man. They do not bother them¬ 
selves to invent more wonderful 
wireless sets, but sit down to explore 
the wireless sets within their own 
heads. They see that the brain of man 
is the centre of all mystery, the power- 
station of all energy; and they 
believe already that they begin to 
understand how the brain may be used 
to abolish war, to destroy disease, and 
to exert a power utterly impossible to 
any machine of man's invention. 
Edison said the only use he had for his 
body was to carry his brain about. . 

Men see that the brain is always 
transmitting thoughts through the 
etfier, as wireless transmits sounds. 
Every time we think or pray or 
talk the brain moves ; the movement 
communicates itself to the ether; 
the ether carries it through the uni¬ 
verse ; either it wastes itself for 
want of a receiver tuned up to get its 
message, or it strikes on a mind in 
sympathy with its idea and becomes 
a part of that life . 

Thought as a Traveller 

Thought is a traveller. The ether 
is crammed with it. The mental 
atmosphere of a nation is made up 
of living thought. The mental atmo¬ 
sphere of the world is made up of the 
thoughts of all the nations of the 
world. Narrow it all down to a little 
house in a little street, one of those 
houses in the East End with a wireless 
mast on the roof. 

They are gloomy and unhappy in 
that house. The father is out of work. 
The mother is ill. There is no hope for 
them. Suddenly the door bursts open. 
The eldest son strides in with a smile, 
and with his pockets full of money. 
In a moment the whole atmosphere of 
that house is changed.. The father 
forgets his unemployment. The mother 
forgets that she is ill. The atmosphere 
has been changed by thought . 

The Cheerful Doctor 

How many invalids tell a cheerful 
doctor tliat they always feel better for 
his visit ? How many of us know that 
some of our friends make us feel 
confident and active, while others 
sap our vitality, fill us with depression, 
plunge us into gloom ? It is the same 
with nations, the same with the world. 
Every person in Europe who is afraid, 


or is filled with hate, or is stirring up 
strife, radiates wretchedness and fear 
and war for all the rest of us. 

If every human being on earth, for 
one hour, allowed himself to be possessed 
by the thought that God is Love the whole 
character of life would be changed. 

The tragedy of existence comes from 
the clash in the ether of good and evil. 
The good is jammed by the evil. Good 
is a thought ; evil is a thought; and 
these two compose the whole existence 
of humanity. The good thought cannot 
get through to everybody because so 
many millions are jamming its message 
with hate, fear, envy, greed, selfish¬ 
ness, and despair. We isolate people 
who contract infectious diseases, but 
we allow the evil thinker to go free. 
He writes gloomy books, paints evil 
pictures, makes warlike speeches. 

As soon as men realise the enormous 
importance of thought they will be 
careful to think right thoughts. They 
will keep fear and hate out of their 
minds because fear and hate are bad 
for health. They will come to realise 
that if they are to receive the strength 
and power and grace that come from 
Heaven they must tune up their minds 
to the wave-length of truth, goodness, 
and beauty. 

The World is Young 

All down the ages men have had 
glimpses of this truth. It has long been 
known that some people have become 
mysteriously aware of events happen¬ 
ing hundreds of miles away. It has 
long been believed by some people that 
some minds can send a thought to 
friends at the other side of the world. 
And now, in this Wireless Age, men 
are beginning to regard the brain with 
close attention as a sort of power 
station, receiving and transmitting an 
energy greater than electricity. To 
control thought, to direct its energy, 
to broadcast health, happiness, and 
power—this is the future of mankind. 

Life, then, is not at the end of its 
journey, but at its beginning. Up to 
now we have stumbled and blundered 
through the centuries, looking outside 
us for happiness and power, while all 
the time the means of happiness and 
power were closer than hands and feet. 
We are now beginning to cultivate the 
inward life. We are beginning to feel 
that we can fight against disease by 
thought, that we can enhance our 
power by thought, that we can make 
our own heaven by thought. 

The Great Possibility 

It is a new birth of the world. It is 
a civilisation in its infancy. But we 
who are alive may live to witness the 
greatest of all the revolutions of human 
history when this idea of the power of 
thought takes possession of more and 
more people, and humanity uses its 
own brain, consciously, confidently, 
and thankfully, to fulfil the Will of 
God. No man can imagine the possi¬ 
bilities of life in those days. 

Think what it will mean for mankind 
it'hen, at a fixed hot tv of every day, the 
entire human race concentrates on broad¬ 
casting love, kindness, and encourage¬ 
ment throughout the whole wide world. 

We have our Two Minute Silence ; 
why not our Two Minute Broadcast ? 


The Shadow Over 
All Mankind 

Mr Roosevelt’s Dramatic 
Appeal 

In the midst of the crisis last week Mr. 
Roosevelt sent this appeal to Herr Hitler. 
The message was suppressed in Germany, 
nor did Herr Hitler refer to it in his speech. 

Never has so dramatic an appeal been sent 
from the head of one nation to the head of 
another, yet it was kept by the Fuehrer from 
his people. 

The fabric of peace on the Continent 
of Europe, if not throughout the rest 
of the world, is in immediate danger. 
The consequences of its rupture are 
incalculable. 

Should hostilities break out, the lives 
of millions of men, women, and children 
in every country involved will most 
certainly be lost under circumstances of 
unspeakable horror. 

The economic system of every country 
involved is certain to be shattered, the 
social structure of every country in¬ 
volved may well be completely wrecked. 

The United States has no political 
entanglements. It is caught in no 
mesh of hatred. The elements of all 
Europe have formed its civilisation. The 
supreme desire of the American people 
is to live in peace, but in the event of 
general war they face the fact that no 
nation can escape some measure of the 
consequences of such a world catastrophe. 

For Humanity’s Sake 

All countries have today available 
for such a peaceful solution of difficulties 
which may arise, treaties of arbitration 
and conciliation to which they are 
parties. 

Whatever may be the differences in 
the controversies at issue, and however 
difficult of pacific settlement they may 
be, I am persuaded that there is no 
problem so difficult or so pressing for a 
solution that it cannot justly be solved 
by a resort to reason rather than by a 
resort to force. 

During the present crisis the people 
of the United States and their Govern¬ 
ment earnestly hoped that negotiations 
for an adjustment of the controversy 
which has now arisen in Europe might 
reach a successful conclusion. So long 
as these negotiations continue, so long 
will there remain hope that reason and 
the spirit of equity may prevail, and that 
the world may thereby escape the mad¬ 
ness of a new resort to war. 

On behalf of the 130,000,000 people, 
of the United States of America, and 
for the sake of humanity everywhere, I 
most earnestly appeal to you not to 
break off negotiations, looking to a 
peaceful, fair, and constructive settle¬ 
ment of the questions at issue. 

I earnestly repeat that so long as 
negotiations continue, differences may 
be reconciled. Once they arc broken off 
reason is banished and force produces no 
solution for the future good of humanity. 

An Astonishing Tree 

A C N reader whose home is in Queens¬ 
land has written to tell us of an amazing 
tree in her garden. 

It is a Bunya-Bunya pine tree and is a 
hundred feet high, and symmetrical. 
Though a typical pine tree, its leaves 
are big, prickly, and ominous-looking. 
They give a beautiful expanse of shade 
under which the weary traveller longs 
to escape from the blazing heat of the 
sun, but, alas, he dare not do so, for 
hanging on the branches are the great 
cones or seed-pods of the Bunya. Woe 
betide anyone who takes a nap under 
the Bunya's shade, for crashing down 
on him may come these enormous pods, 
covered with prickles ! 

Inside these cones are nuts or seeds, 
which are delicious when roasted like 
chestnuts, or when boiled. 
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LEEDS AND THE LOUT 

The city of Leeds is making a big 
drive against litter louts. 

Before long its streets are to have 
hundreds of bins of a new type, one to 
hang on the rails near pedestrian cross¬ 
ings, the other designed to stand on a 
pillar about three feet high. As soon 
as the litter bins are in the streets the 
people of Leeds will have no excuse for 
throwing rubbish here and there, and 
the Cleansing Department of the High¬ 
ways Committee is hoping that with 
these litter boxes at every turn the louts 
will litter less. 

A MIRACLE 

As a baby 15-months-old Mrs Eliza¬ 
beth Payne of Ashton-under-Lyne fell 
out of her pram and was so seriously 
injured that it was thought nothing 
could be done for her, and she has been 
badly deformed ever since. 

That was 48 years ago. The other 
day she was able to walk out of Ashton 
District Infirmary a normal woman 
with not a trace of deformity . 

For months after a severe and delicate 
operation she lay in plaster. Modern 
surgery has performed a miracle, and 
the crutches are flung away. Her 
prayers have been answered. 

DEATH-TRAP ROOFS 

It is important to note that the 
increasing use of asbestos sheets for 
roofing purposes causes many accidents. 

The latest factory report points out 
that asbestos sheets suggest a strength 
which is not theirs. Roofs covered 
with them look safe, but will not support 
the weight of a man ; often they become 
death-traps; Regulations to minimise 
the danger should be considered, other¬ 
wise accidents of this kind must con¬ 
tinue to increase. 

A SHILLING THAT GOES A 
LONG WAY 

As kind and pretty a gift to old people 
as can well be imagined has been made 
by eight unknown people of Epping. 

This generous, anonymous eight are 
building small houses or flats for twelve 
old ladies, spinsters or widows over 65, 
who have no more than fifteen shillings 
a week to live on. The dwellings will be 
let to them for a shilling a week. 

This will include the rates and the 
cost of electric lighting. The warmth of 
the kindly hearts which have thought of 
this good deed will be thrown in for 
nothing. The old ladies will feel it, but 
they will not have to thank anyone, for 
they are not to know who is to be 
thanked. 

This indeed is the true spirit of charity 
that lets not the left hand know what 
the right is doing. 

GOATS ON THE MOUNTAIN 

A little war between men and goats 
has been going on in New Zealand. 

The ranger who looks after the great 
national park of Mount Egmont, one of 
New Zealand’s snow-capped volcanoes, 
reports that during the past year 800 
goats have been shot on the northern 
slopes of the mountain. Some thought¬ 
less settlers having liberated goats on 
the mountain many years ago, the goats 
have become a nuisance, destroying the 
young plants of the native bush, and so 
they are being destroyed. 

THE COBBLER AND HIS NAILS 

Mr William Satchell of Moss Side, 
Manchester, is an unusual craftsman. 

One would think that as a working 
cobbler he would have quite enough of 
knocking nails into leather, but nothing 
of the sort. In his spare time he makes 
excellent pictures by hammering nails 
into leather. In his shop window at the 
moment is a piece of leather, four feet 
square, with Westminster Abbey traced 
out in nails. 

It takes him months, and occasionally 
a year or more, to make such a picture. 


News About Flowers 


I t is good news that the British 
Growers Council has made enormous 
strides since it was brought into being 
five years ago by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. 

Many of the floral decorations which 
made the Silver Jubilee and Corona¬ 
tion celebrations so memorable were 
given by this council, which has also 
given "the Office of Works masses of 
bulbs for making our parks a joyous sight. 


Mary’s Garden in Regent’s Park, for 
which this council is also responsible ? 

Here are. some interesting facts the 
council tells us about flowers. Britain 
is the biggest producer in the world of 
narcissi bulbs. Cornwall makes more than 
^1,000,000 a year from her cut-flower 
trade. Devon alone sells London violets 
worth ^50,000 a year. From 450 acres 
of land in the West on which anemones 
are grown more than 13,000,000 bunches 


DUSTBIN WEALTH 

Bradford's motto seems to be that 
nothing shall be wasted, and the city’s 
cleansing department is living up to it. 

Care is taken to see that no rubbish is 
thrown away at Bradford till every bit 
of hidden treasure has been taken from 
it. Indeed, there is treasure trove in 
the city’s dustbins, for in one year its 
old cans were sold for over ^850, and 
scraps of unwanted carpet were disposed 
of for ^272. It is strange to think that 
out of rubbish there should come 
aluminium valued at ^42. 


It was the council which dazzled London 
this autumn by a marvellous display 
of 120 ..varieties of British gladioli in 
.Victoria Tower Gardens, a display which 
had as its background the majestic 
beauty of the Houses of Parliament. 
Who has not stood enthralled by the 
wonderful collection of roses in Queen 


A CYCLING BOOM 

It was interesting to read the other 
day that' there are now more bicycles 
in America than ever before. 

At present the great new arterial 
highways that are planned make no 
provision for the country's six million 
cyclists, so that it is rather surprising 
that the sport is so popular. 

Special cycle trains /ire being run by 
American railway companies which 
take cyclists out into the country, where 
they can enjoy themselves in quiet lanes 
away from the hustle and bustle of the 
crowded city streets. 

TEACHING BIRDS TO FLY 

At Thames Ditton in Surrey is a 
flying school for birds. 

It may seem rather odd for birds to . 
have to learn to fly, but since the school 
was opened by an R S P C A voluntary 
worker over a year ago 200 wild British 
birds who, unable to use their wings 
through having been shut up in a cage 
or through an accident, have learned 
to fly again. They gain courage by 
hopping up a ladder until their wings are 
strong, enough for them to fly properly. 

FAREWELL TO AN OLD BEECH 

Only the other day the C N was talking 
of a famous old London tree, and now an 
old beech tree at Rivington in Lanca¬ 
shire comes into the news rather sadly.. 

Because this old beech interferes with 
the light of some houses the order went 
forth that it must come down, and it 
took ten men three days to bring it 
down, for it stood 99 feet high and was 
14 feet round. 


are sold. 

When we turn to vegetables, the 
rhubarb growers of Leeds market 600 
tons a day during the season ; and 60,000 
tons of tomatoes a year are produced 
by the tomato industry of the Lea 
Valley, Worthing, and districts in Kent 
and Lancashire. 


GOD HEALED HIM 

A great surgeon has been recalling 
the days when doctors disdained touch¬ 
ing a wounded man. ' 

Surgery was then performed by the 
barber, who cut away at the sufferer 
where directed by a lordly physician 
dressed with dignity in a long robe. 

Surgery, indeed, was for long thought 
inferior to medical practice and was 
relegated not only to barbers, but to 
butchers, executioners, and others accus¬ 
tomed to cutting up flesh ! The flow of 
blood was staunched with a red-hot iron. 

The compassionate French surgeon, 
Ambroise Pare, who died in 1590, was the 
first to use pieces of twine to tie the 
ends of bleeding blood-vessels. He was 
apprenticed to a barber-surgeon, but his 
native gifts led him to ennoble the pro¬ 
fession. He became surgeon to French 
kings and saved many lives. Pare 
it was who said : “I dressed his 
wounds ; God healed him.” 

A NEW CARNATION 

About ! i years ago Mr Ernest Baldry 
lived in a slum area. 

Then he left the slum for a house in 
Dagenham, where he fell in love with 
flowers. Today his garden is among the. 
showplaces of the neighbourhood ; and 
though Mr. Baldry has little time to 
spare he is able to grow beautiful.things. 
His latest success is a new^carnation, for’ 
which he has received the* certificate of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 

It is a scented white variety, the 
result of four years of patient experi¬ 
ment, during which Mr Baldry used 
nearly 2000 seeds. The carnation is 
known as Lady Milne-Watson. 


A WONDERFUL ROOM 
FOR CHILDREN 

One of the biggest children’s libraries 
in the world is in Sweden, housed in an 
annex of the Stockholm City Library. 

There are 40,000 volumes in this 
library, which, apart from being a place 
where boys and girls from the age of six 
can read to their heart’s content, has 
also a bulletin board on which important 
world happenings are explained with 
illustrations and photographs, a room 
full of books on geography and astronomy 
which has a chart of the heavens 
painted 011 the curved ceiling, and 
(most popular of all) a fairy-tale room. 
Twice a week the sounding of a gong 
breaks the stillness, a sign that this 
magical room is open, and the children 
who flock to it are thrilled by a Punch 
and Judy show, a marionette play, or 
Swedish fairy tales acted by well- 
known actors and actresses, when fairy 
queens, gallant knights, elves, and little 
gnomes come to life. 

GOOD NEWS FOR A WINDMILL 

On his 84th birthday, a few weeks 
ago, Mr R. M. Scott had a wish gratified, 
the present of a working windmill from 
his daughter. Fifty years ago Mr Scott 
was a miller at Great Barton, but lost 
his mill owing to the popularity of 
steel rollers. The post mill at Ramsey, 
near Harwich, which he now owns, was 
formerly derelict, but is now the second 
best preserved mill in* the country. It 
was built in 1S42. 

Essex County Council, the first 
council to take up windmill scheduling, 
has now given an order for the pre¬ 
servation of Ramsey Mill. 

£25,000 WORTH OF STAMPS 

The Post Office collection of historic 
stamps which created much interest at 
an exhibition at Prague is now being 
shown at the Post Office Pavilion at the 
Empire Exhibition. 

The collection is valued at about 
/25,ooo and includes a sheet of 240 of 
the famous penny blacks and penny reds. 


—---—-—— 1 - THE AMAZING APPLE TREE 

Beauty on the River A tree in an orchard in New Brunswick 

looks as if a magician had touched it with 
his magic wand. 

It must surely be quite unique, for 011 
it are 60 kinds of apples and two varieties 
of pears ! 

This amazing tree is found on Sunny- 
brook Farm near Fredericton, and 
belongs to Major F. S. Good, a horti¬ 
culturist. Twelve years ago this clever 
man began to graft on the tree various 
kinds of apples, until today it has nearly 
140 grafts and presents an amazing 
spectacle, being covered with thousands 
of apples. Granny Smiths grow side by 
side with their red-cheeked cousins, and 
the many visitors who go to look at this 
oddity come away rubbing their eyes 
with astonishment. 

LOOK TO YOUR ERRAND BOY 

Why do employers allow young men 
and often boys to deliver meat, milk, 
fruit, and other foodstuffs while smoking 
cigarettes ? 

The writer recently observed a boy, 
not long from school, delivering at a 
house a parcel of meat over which he 
dropped some of the ashes from his 
cigarette. On another occasion an 
errand boy was seen smoking while 

A reader’s photograph from Oxford pouring milk into a jug on a doorstep. 
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The Brotherhood of 
Europe 

In these bitter days it is worth 
1 while for us all to realise that 
war in Europe is a civil war. 

All Europe is one Brotherhood. 
Apart from the hate fostered by 
Dictators for their own purposes, 
Europe is the home of a great 
family of people who wish to be 
left alone to enjoy the treasures 
with which the Continent is 
crowded from end to end. 

We have only to look round for 
a moment to realise what the 
Brotherhood of Europe really 
is. One of the most effective 
instruments of social government 
in these perilous years is the 
Labour Exchange, which keeps 
an' army of idle people, off our 
streets, an asset of a good and 
safe society which we owe to 
Germany. So to the old Germany 
we owe the example of some of 
the wisest elements in our social 
life—the movements for the bet¬ 
ter housing of the people, for the 
better planning of our towns, and 
for the insurance of the industrial 
population. The truth is that 
Europe is international, its coun¬ 
tries sharing a life that is common 
to all. 

How many of us owe our lives 
to Pasteur of France or to Koch 
of Germany ? Who can live for a 
week in any part of Europe with¬ 
out the railways we gave the 
world ? What would become of 
the industries of the nations 
without the discoveries made in 
the laboratories of German uni¬ 
versities ? How could the busi¬ 
ness of Europe be carried on for 
a single week without the wires 
which all protect in common, 
without the postbag we all share 
in common, without the laws we 
all observe in common ? 

How many precious* pages of 
the book of knowledge would 
be unwritten now but for this 
brotherhood of the wise that 
knows no boundaries ? The great 
monuments of the people—their 
parliaments and schools, their 
municipal governments and 
national organisations, their 
waterways and roadways and 
railways, their inventions and 
discoveries, their marvels of elec¬ 
trical mechanism ; their telephone 
and telegraph and wireless sys¬ 
tems, their workshops with 
almost illimitable power, their 
banks and systems of invisible 
finance—all these foundations of 
prosperity in Europe are from 
no one country in particular, but 
are the common products of 
many or all. 

The greatest treasure of Europe 
is, indeed, the common interest 
which binds its people together 
in bonds stronger than steel, which 
must endure long after these dark 
days have passed away. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above tbe hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the journalism of the world 



FROM MY WIN DOW 


When the Deed is Done For Freedom 


hen a deed is done for Freedom, 
W through the broad earth's aching 
breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, 
trembling on from east to west, 

And the slave, where'er he cowers, feels 
the soul within him climb 
To the awful verge of manhood, as the 
energy sublime 

Of a centuty bursts full-blossomed on 
the thorny stem of Time. 

Qnce to every man and nation comes 
the moment to decide. 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, 
for the good or evil side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand and 
the sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by for ever 'twixt 
that darkness and that light. 

J-Jast thou chosen, O my people, on 
whose party thou shalt stand 
Ere the Doom from its worn sandals 
shakes the dust against our land ? 
Though the cause of Evil prosper, 
yet 'tis Truth alone is strong, 

And, albeit she wander outcast now, I 
see around her throng 
Troops of beautiful tall angels, to 
enshield her from all wrong. 

Qareless seems the great Avenger ; 

history’s pages but record 
One death-grapple in the darkness 
'twixt old systems and the Word ; 
Truth for ever on the scaffold. Wrong 
for ever on the throne— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
keeping watch above His own. 

Then to side with Truth is noble, 
when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, 
and 'tis prosperous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, 
while the coward stands aside. 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his 
Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the 
faith they had denied. 

Qount me o’er earth's chosen heroes— 
they were souls that stood alone 
While the men they agonised for 
hurled the contumelious stone. 
Stood serene, and down the future 
saw the golden beam incline 


To the side of perfect justice, mastered 
by their faith divine, 

By one man's plain truth to manhood 
and to God’s supreme design. 

poR Humanity sweeps onward; 

where today the martyr stands 
On the morrow crouches Judas with 
the silver in his hands ; 

Far in front the cross stands ready 
and the crackling faggots burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in 
silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into 
History's golden urn. 

Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the 
idle slaves 

Of a legendary virtue carved upon our 
fathers’ graves, 

Worshippers of light ancestral make 
the present .light a crime ; 

Was the Mayflower launched by 
cowards, steered by men behind 
their time ? 

Turn those tracks toward Past or 
Future that make Plymouth Rock 
sublime ? 

They were men of present valour, 
stalwart old iconoclasts, 
Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all 
virtue was the Past's ; 

But we make their truth our falsehood, 
thinking that hath made us free. 
Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, 
while our tender spirits flee 
The rude grasp of that great Impulse 
which drove them across the sea. 

They have rights who dare maintain 
them ; we are traitors to our sires, 
Smothering in their holy ashes Free¬ 
dom’s new-lit altar-fires ; 

Shall we make their creed our gaoler ? 

Shall we, in our haste to slay. 

From the tombs of the old prophets 
steal the funeral lamps away 
To light up the martyr-faggots round 
the prophets of today ? 

|S]ew occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good un¬ 
couth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, 
who would keep abreast of Truth ; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires ! 

we ourselves must pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer bold¬ 
ly through the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Futhre's portal with 
the Past’s blood-rusted key. 

James Russell Lowell 


Under the Editor's Table 


new tomato’is called Radio. Wonder 
if it comes when it is called. 

□ ' 

Qoalkeepers want better terms. School¬ 
boys would like shorter ones. 

□ 

A round of pleasure. A good gramo¬ 
phone record. 

0 

A MAN says he prefers the country to 
London. Wehopehehasgoodgrounds. 
0 

Dicycles are coming in more than 
ever. Out of the rain ? 

0 

A scientist has decided that the 
• universe is shaped like a 'potato. 

Which one ? 


Jnvisible mending is expensive. Most 
people can’t afford their rents. 



If beefeaters are vegetarians 


The Sands of Time 

By the Pilgrim 

^ J E took our watch to the watch¬ 
maker, telling him it had gone 
splendidly till the last day of the 
holiday. “ Then it stopped,” we said, 
“ though the spring has not gone.” 

The watchmaker did not reply. 
He had opened the watch and was 
peering into the works through a 
magnifying glass. Presently hedooked 
up. “ And what kind of weather had 
you on the south coast ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh,” we began, “ we had rain at 
first, but it was fine afterwards.” 
Then we stopped short, looking at the 
watchmaker curiously. “But how 
do you know we have been to the 
south coast ? ” we demanded. 

He smiled. “ That's easy,” he 
answered. “ If you had examined as 
many watches as I have you would 
learn to distinguish the various kinds 
of sand. The south coast sand is fine 
and soft. The sand at Blackpool and 
Morecambe us sludgy. Bridlington 
and Filey have hard grit. It is sand 
that has stopped your watch. I’ll 
soon put it right.” 

We came away with a little more 
respect for the old watchmaker than 
we ever had before. 

© 

At My Window 

pROM where I'm standing they can 
* see: 

I wave to them ; they wave to me. 
There’s David Cox, and little Jean ; 
With Peter Oliver between. 

In mind I join them at their game ; 
I find myself upon their train, 

And, as it slowly moves along, 

We shout. our shout and sing our 

song. 

What happy memories thrill my way 
While watching children at their play! 

Egbert Sandford 

An Old Letter 

It is over ioo years since Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich was born, but we 
have just been reading a letter he 
wrote to a friend which is still as good 
to read as it was then : 

It was very pleasant to get a letter 
from you the other day. Perhaps I 
should have found it pleasanter if I 
had been able to decipher it. I don't 
think I mastered anything beyond the 
date {which I knew) and the signature 
[which I guessed at). There's a singu¬ 
lar and perpetual charm in a letter of 
yours ; it never grows old , it never loses 
its novelty. Other letters are read and 
thrown away , but yours are kept for 
ever — unread. One of them will last a 
reasonable man a lifetime. 

■ m 

A Prayer For This Night 

Like a pillow to a tired head, like 
light to watching eyes, be Thou, our 
God, to us this night. 

Wearied by the conflict of life, 
worn by the burden of the day, we 
seek Thee as our resting-place. May 
Thy eternal calm descend upon our 
troubled spirits, and give us all Thy 
peace. Amen 
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The Source of Our 
Inner Strength 

A Poet on the Value of a 
Book in These Days 

While the whole nation was waiting with 
bated breath for news of Peace or War one 
of our poets was talking quietly to the scholars 
of Sutton High School, who were opening a 
new library. The speaker was Lawrence 
Binyon, and this is from his speech. 

Dr Binyon said that poets living and 
working in England today numbered 
literally hundreds, and in a recent 
anthology it was recorded that England 
had had more good poets from 1900 to 
the present day than during any period 
of equal length since the early seven* 
teenth century. Why did they persist 
in writing what very few of their 
countrymen would take any notice, 
of whatever ? 

They did it, no doubt, to satisfy an 
inward need. The element of vanity 
might enter sometimes, but on the whole 
he thought that, perhaps more un¬ 
consciously than consciously, they might 
be said to be striving, in the familiar 
words of Blake, “ to build Jerusalem in 
England's green and pleasant land/' 

The Things That Last 

There had been recently in England 
and in France a great deal of concern 
expressed about the future of literature. 
Books of real worth, it was lamented, 
got less and less chance of being read. 
It was not only that they were swamped 
by books turned out “ to appeal for 
the moment "—there was also the 
formidable competition of the wireless, 
of voices talking on every conceivable 
subject all day long in almost every 
house in the kingdom. 

“ We are living in a time of trouble 
and bewilderment," said Dr Binyon, 
'* in a time when none of us can foresee 
or foretell the future. But surely it is 
in times like these, when so much that 
we cherish is threatened and in jeopardy, 
that we are impelled all the more to 
strengthen our inner resources, to turn 
to the things that have no news value 
because they will be the same tomorrow 
as they were today and yesterday—the 
things that last, the things that the 
wisest and most far-seeing of our race 
and kind have been inspired to utter in 
forms that can inspire ourselves in turn." 

The Elusive Bottle 

Every day somebody invents some¬ 
thing which no one can ever use, but 
now and then comes to light an 
invention which is exceptionally 
ingenious even if it makes us smile to 
hear of it. This kind of invention has 
lately caused a smile in America's patent 
office, and it might be called the elusive 
poison bottle. 

From time to time we hear of people 
picking up a bottle of poison and drink¬ 
ing its contents by mistake. No one, 
it seems, could pick up Gustav Hoffman's 
poison bottle by mistake, for it is 
designed in such a way that every time 
one tries to grasp it the bottle slips 
through the fingers. It is impossible, 
or so says the patent, to lift it from the 
shelf, for the bottle is like a cone, and 
is so smooth and slippery that one may 
try over and over again to lift it from 
the shelf, only to find that the hand slips 
up towards the top. To pick up a bottle 
of this kind by mistake is next to 
impossible. It is claimed that the only 
way to remove the bottle is to pull it 
along the shelf till part of it overhangs. 
It may then be lifted. 

Safety Suits 

In order to encourage miners to be 
more careful while at work in the pit a 
Scottish colliery will distribute 40 new 
suits among the men in November. The 
names of the 40 lucky men will be 
selected by ballot, and only those who 
have had no accident will be eligible^ 
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Who Are the Czechs? 


Defore the Austrian Empire disap- 
peared after the end of the war 
the Czechs were part of it. 1 

They were the vanguard of the Slavs 
in that part of Austria-Hungary where 
they were domiciled, and in this ad¬ 
vanced strip of Slavdom there was little 
mingling with the German clement. 
Though Czechs could be found in many 
parts of what was roughly called Hun¬ 
gary, they were defiantly opposed to 
being called Austrians. “I . am a 
Czech " was a watchword among them. 

Their stronghold was, and is, Bohemia, 
an oval-shaped land thrusting into 
German territory, and for a number of 
centuries Germans and Slavs dominated 
it in turn. The title of Czech, applied 
to the Slavs in Bohemia, appeared in 
the sixth century, and after a thousand 
years of varying fortunes the Czech 
Bohemians lost their land and their 
freedom on the battlefield of the White 
Mountain in 1620. 

But, though Bohemia became only a 
name with a great past, Bohemian 
patriotism survived in Austria till 
our own times; and the Bohemian 
Czechs became allied with their neigh¬ 
bours and kinsmen in the mountains, 
the Slovaks, to maintain a resistance 
both to German and Hungarian influence. 
While the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
still survived a Czecho-Slovak body 
of eight and half millions came into 
existence. They were weak politically, 
but the native Boherilian language 
survived, and it proved a bond which no 
political misfortunes could break. 

Before the war, while holding them¬ 
selves aloof from their German neighbours 
in Austria and in Germany, they were 
engaged in commercial and industrial 


competition with them, the advantage 
resting with the Germans, who had 
greater resources of capital and 
authority. At that time Bohemian 
Czechs were making their way out of 
Bohemia into districts formerly occupied 
exclusively by Germans. 

East of Bohemia is Moravia, which 
was a crown land of Bohemia. The 
population is roughly 1,900,000 
Bohemians and 700,000 Germans. The 
two States of Moravia and Bohemia 
were the nucleus of the Bohemian 
nation, and Moravia, is more truly 
Bohemian than her sister State,, because 
three-fourths of the landowners are 
Bohemian, a larger proportion than in 
the western districts of Czecho-Slovakia. 

The north-eastern section of hilly 
Moravia is peopled by people known 
as the Lassi Moravians. South of 
them are a number of Slovak villages 
within the Moravian border. The 
Slovaks are dwellers of the northern 
highland border of Hungary, who have 
been there for 25 centuries. They have 
never been tempted to leave their 
highland valleys, but they are closely 
bound by race and language to Mora¬ 
vians and Bohemians. Five centuries 
ago they were drawn still closer by 
the ties of religion, because they whole¬ 
heartedly embraced the Protestant" 
teachings of John Huss. 

They number 2,000,000 in a com¬ 
pact population in the mountains, with 
scattered sections in Budapest and 
Vienna. 

These three (Bohemians, Moravians, 
and the Slovaks released from the 
domination of Hungary after the war) 
form the 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 of 
the Czecho-Slovaks. 


The Story of a Bundle of Letters 


T he welcome accorded by grown-ups 
to the volume of Adventures and 
Misgivings is tinged with deep regret, 
for it is the last work we shall ever have 
from Mr E. V. Lucas. 

These delightful essays, latest evi¬ 
dence of the immense variety of interests 
that appealed* to him, make us wonder 
whether he ever turned to special 
account a wonderful experience he had: 
in preparing his most important work, 
his three-volume edition of the Letters 
of Charles Lamb. 

A leading authority on the’ subject, 
he had already issued a smaller edition 
of the letters, and this, coming to the 
hands of Mrs Alison Anderson, led her 
to devote the remaining ten years of her 
life to a pursuit of all she could discover 
concerning Lamb and his sister and 
the hosts of unremembered people who, 
survive for us as mere names because 
he wrote of them or to them. Her 
success in her difficult 'task was, in its 
way, without parallel. 


Many of Lamb's letters remained un~ 
published a century after they were 
written, and the bulk of them were in 
America, with the remainder in private 
possession in England. Mrs Anderson 
got in touch with people on both sides 
of the Atlantic wherever the letters 
existed, and she filed the letters in two 
volumes destined for the British Museum. 

Whenever she heard of a letter in’ 
England she would visit the owner to 
secure a copy of it. Sometimes she could 
have only the merest glance at the letter, 
not time for deliberate copying, so she 
trained her memory, with the result that 
on once reading over a letter she was 
able to memorise its contents. Then, 
retiring to the nearest teashop, she would 
write it down at once, returning for 
another peep at the original to make 
certain that she had copied correctly 
and that she had got the right date. 

At her death her son lent her mar¬ 
vellous collection to Mr Lucas, who tells 
the story in his great edition. 


A Life Saved By Forgetting 

How many people can say they owe 
their life to having forgotten ? Perhaps 
not many. 

Yet if James Petterson of Eyemouth, 
Berwickshire, had f not forgotten to tie 
one of his bootlaces he might not have 
been here today. While walking along 
the deck of the trawler on which he was 
working a running rope became en¬ 
tangled with his foot and carried him 
overboard. The unlaced boot, however, 
slipped off, and he was freed and saved. 

A Hundred Records 

A hundred London bus drivers lined 
up in a row the other day to be presented 
with more bars on their safety first 
medals. ' 

They all. held the splendid record of 
having driven for 15 consecutive years 
without an accident. This is all the 
more remarkable when it is realised that 
in all that time they must have covered 
about 27,000,000 miles / Well done, 
bus drivers ! 


Toothache 

It is reported that a group of young 
Manchester scientists have discovered 
a local anaesthetic which completely 
deadens all pain and removes all dangers 
of complications arising out of teeth 
extraction. 

Mr Kenneth Bullock of Manchester 
University, in a paper before the British 
Pharmaceutical Society, explained that 
he and his companions had Avorked for 
years on the new discovery. 

Europe in Australia 

Anyone happening to visit-the League 
of Nations class at Highgate State school 
in Perth, Western Australia, would 
imagine himself in Europe. He \\ r ould 
hear every tongue spoken except English, 
for all the children are foreign. 

There are Italians, Bulgarians, Yugo¬ 
slavs, Chinese, Greeks, Macedonians; 
and Norwegians, as well as many Jewish 
children from Poland, Germany', and 
Russia, and they are all learning to 
become good little Australians. 


__7 

Little Tales Our 
Scientists Tell 

Why One Sheep Thrived 
and Another Starved 

AND HOW THEY FOUND 
THE GERMAN GUN 

Sir William Bragg, President of the 
Royal Society, has been opening at 
Shrewsbury School, where Charles 
Darwin was a boy, some laboratories 
bearing his illustrious name. 

Sir William had much to say of what 
science is doing for the world, and it is 
good to remember it. 

Science, Dr Bragg reminds us, ac¬ 
complishes things great and small, but 
he particularly mentioned some of the 
little things that made such vast 
differences. For example, a feAV years 
ago tAvo parcels of soil and rocks, 
apparently quite alike, were sent to 
him from Ncav Zealand, 

The Value of Cobalt 

Yet sheep thri\ r ed in the district 
where one sample came from while 
sheep starved where the other soil 
and rock Avere found, dying from 
improper or insufficient nutrition. 

Sir William examined the rocky' 
soils, and found that in the sample from 
the pastures Avhere the sheep thrived 
there Avas a mixture of one or tAvo parts 
to a million of cobalt, and the other 
sample had none. It Avas evident that 
the cobalt, though so minute in quantity, 
influenced the grass that the sheep 
cropped and \\ r as a necessary addition 
to their food. Without it they fell ill 
and died. The proof of this Avas that 
when a very small quantity of cobalt 
was injected beneath the skin of the 
sheep that failed (for want of this 
sustenance) they thrived. 

Another problem was solved almost 
by accident, but discoveries in science 
favour the prepared mind. The problem 
Avas to find the position from which an 
unseen and distant gun Avas firing. 

Tracking Down the Gun 

When the gun \A r as fired a train of 
air Avaves spread from its mouth at 
the explosion, but as the distance from 
it increased these became so faint that 
they were very hard to detect. But 
one day, Avhile one of the investigators 
was lying in his bunk, a plane. came 
overhead and one of our own guns 
began to fire at it. 

Near the investigator's head Avas a 
knot hole in the wood of the bunk and 
every time the gun went off a little 
puff of air came through it. That gave 
the scientist the idea. 

He made a kind of box with a little 
opening in it, and across this hole 
stretched a very fine Avire A\ r hich Avas 
kept red hot by an electric current. 
Every time the puff of air from a gun 
came past it the hot Avire AA T as chilled 
down just enough to register the effect 
on a sensitive electric-measuring device. 

By putting a lot of these boxes a 
feAV hundred yards apart Tor a mile, 
and observing Avhen the puff struck 
each one in turn, it Avas possible to 
establish Avhere the gun xva.s placed. 

The Boy Nicknamed Gas 

This was one example of seA^eral 
quoted by Sir William of what science 
can do by careful measurement. An¬ 
other had to do Avith the manufacture 
of lead pipes. Roman pipes still found 
in England, and lasting till the present 
day, had some toughness that most 
present-day lead pipes lacked. Science 
Avas called in to say what this Avas, and 
Avherein the weakness lay of today's 
lead pipes. The reason Avas found, and 
Ave can now make lead pipes to last, if 
needed, for another 2000 years. 

These Avere some of the things Sir 
William told the boys of the school 
Avhere the boy Charles Darwin was 
nicknamed Gas, because of the chemical 
experiments he carried on in the toolshcd 
he had fitted up himself- 
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The Children ’ 


Schooldays Are Happy Days 



Safety First—A working model adds interest to a Safety First lesson 
in the playground of a school at Beaconsfield in Buckinghamshire 



Pipe Band—A rehearsal in progress at the Willow Park Senior Girls School, Pontefract. 
The pipes, of bamboo, are made by the girls, who also conduct their own rehearsals 


The Capture of the 
Wild Geese 


At this season millions of geese are 
moulting in Siberia , and , being unable to 
fly , are easily caught by man and beast. 

'"Twenty-three centuries ago geese 
7 performed a notable service to man* 
kind by preserving Rome from destruc¬ 
tion by the barbarous Gauls ; and certain 
men and women yearly repay the birds 
by slaying them in tens and hundreds 
of thousands, when the geese are as help¬ 
less as were the unwary Romans whom 
they saved by giving warning of the 
attack on the Capitol. 

In spite of terrible famine the Romans 
had spared some of them as sacred birds. 
Sounds which dogs and soldiers failed to 
hear alarmed the watchful geese. With 
loud clamour of voice and flapping wings 
they roused the sleeping garrison. 

The wild geese of northern Europe and 
Asia annual!}' lay aside their pinions, are 
waylaid, trapped in myriads, slain, and 
stored for human' food, while birds of 
prey and animals that eat flesh batten 
upon them in their helplessness. Such a 
fate, to which multitudes of birds are 
destined, seems not in accordance with 
natural laws; and actually there is a 
tragic irony in the catastrophe. 

Defenceless Birds 

Nature, when she mapped^the life of 
the birds, seems not to have foreseen the 
rise of Man, his appetite, the weapons 
with which he gratifies it at the expense 
of humbler creatures sharing the earth 
with him. For certain great groups of 
birds, which include the geese, ducks, 
grebes, rails, flamingoes, and others, are 
periodically left defenceless, owing to 
the fact that they shed all the flight 
feathers of their wings at once. They 
cease to fly; they can but run, swim, 
and hide from their enemies. 

This is contrary to the habit of the 
vast majority of birds, in which the rule 
is that not more than one quill in either 
wing shall be moulted at a time. When 
the missing feather has been replaced 
by another additional quills are shed and 
renewed, so that the bird can always 
enjoy practically unimpaired flight. But 
the geese arid their companions in mis¬ 
fortune shed all their wing quills sud¬ 
denly. Out come the flight feathers, as 
would happen to a porcupine which 
shook out all its quills, in a moment. 

The oldest of birds, it is thought, 
moulted three or four times a year. We 
still have in the ptarmigan a creature 
which suffers three. moults a year ; but 
the great majority have reduced their 
trials to half-yearly moults, while a huge 
concourse of birds shed their feathers but 
once in 12 months, and then, as we see, 
only a few feathers at a time. 

On the March 

The exceptions, ancient in type and 
highly 1 developed in brain power, cannot 
restrict the dropping of feathers to two at 
a time, but lose the entire outfit of flight 
quills at one fell swoop. In other days 
this did not greatly matter.. They are 
water birds, swimming to perfection, so 
they could defy land animals, while if 
birds of prey from the air attacked them 
they could dash into the reeds and other 
vegetation fringing their, habitat. In a 
fortnight or so the new pinions, rapidly 
renewed, were ready. to raise the birds 
again into the air and' all was well. 

But these wild Siberian, geese, accus¬ 
tomed to assemble in the great flocks 


characteristic of migrations, have been 
wont for untold ages to march, when 
wings temporarily fail, on foot into the 
wide plains of the tundra and browse 
like cattle.- Men have arisen and learned 
their habits. They know the course of 
the birds, the situations in which they will 
appear, the direction they will follow. j 

Nature Makes Mistakes | 

So when the birds drop out of the sky * 
and let fall their feathers crowds of men 
and boys appear, drive the geese into 
still larger flocks, and march them off, 
like sheep, into their villages. There they 
kill them, thousands at a time, for their , 
own winter keep. Of course, such multi¬ 
tudes of victims cannot be kept sweet 
and fresh if exposed to the air, so pits 
are dug and the bodies of the birds, 
feathers and all, are buried, just as 
farmers, bury .their potatoes in clamps, 
to be dug up and used as wanted. ; 

Now, so-great are the numbers of wild j 
geese annually slain that the mortality \ 
must exceed the birth-rate ; unless the 
migration route is altered the geese must * 
at last be exterminated. The birds <T {j 
follow regular migration lines, and it is. r |] 
difficult to see how they can evolve fresh l H 
paths by which to avoid the waiting --I 
slayers; They seem as doomed as the !I 
moa, the dodo, the almost flightless rails * 1 
of New Zealand, the penguins, and the ‘ ! 
recently extinguished passenger pigeons, j 
• Nature does make mistakes.' She lost I 
every one of the monster reptiles by some j 
unexplained error; she lost the masto- r 
don, the mammoth, the sabre-toothed j 
tiger, the great Irish elk, the aepyornis ; j 
and the wild geese seem to be another , | 
dynasty of creatures doomed to follow. j 
The principle of the moult in itself is, of • 
course, admirable, in keeping with other ,;i ' 
seasonal wonders to be traced through- 
out the living world, but the sudden 
disabling moult of the ducks and geese' 
cannot be made to fit into the scheme 
of modern life. ' . : > T| 

The Perils of Change ; 

The subject is one of much fascination, 
wider of application than „ we ever 
realise; Trees shed their leaves; we 
shed our hair and are always casting 
minute details of our outer skin. Birds 
moult their feathers ; dogs, cats, horses, 
lions, tigers, bears, indeed all the mam¬ 
mals, cast their furry coats. Crabs, 
lobsters, and other crustaceans creep out h. 
of their shells and grow new ones,- r 'I 
hiding amid rocks beneath the sea while ‘ r 
the process is in operation. 

Caterpillars split off their old-skins in 
order that they iriay grow bigger in new 
ones. Snakes and lizards crawl out of 
old coverings and blossom into fresh ones. 

Change, discarding, renewal are con- •. 
stantly in progress before our eyes. 
Nowhere, save among the mammals, 
is the transformation effected easily and 
without danger to the creature con¬ 
cerned. A bird may die in its moult, as 
a caterpillar may. perish in the great 
change from one skin to another; a 
crab or a lobster, devoid of armour, may 
make a soft and watery mouthful for 
one of its own kind or for some enemy. 

But the general run of life steers clear 
of Man during the period'of transition 
from one covering to another. The geese 
in old times did so, but now Man has 
advanced across their path, and they 
meet him without means of escape. 

See World Map 
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A WONDER RAILWAY ON THE MAP AT LAST 

From the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea 


Ancient Persia , land of poets and 
7 artists, is now modern Iran , and her 
ruler , by his gift to her of a railway 
joining north to south , bids to make her 
the pivot joining west to east . 

Chah Riza Pahlevi will go down to 
' ^ history as the shah who built the 
railway. It links the Caspian Sea with 
the Persian Gulf by lines of steel 
» through the length of Persia, S65 miles 
of mountain range and desert. When 
Riza Pahlevi’s dream is wholly realised 
branches running on either side of it 
crosswise will join up with the 
railways of Turkey on the west and 
with those of Mesopotamia eastwards, 
to point the way to India. East and 
rwcst, north and south will meet. 

The Caravan Route 

When it was begun eleven years ago 
a caravan from the Persian Gulf to 
Teheran, the capital, took months to 
I ' make the dangerous, toilsome journey 
over some of the worst country of the 
( Near East, and while the work was in . 
progress a motor-car required several .. 
days. But now trains run from Bandar 
Shah on the Caspian to Bandar 
Shapur on the Gulf in almost the same 
time that it takes to get by rail from 
1 London to Rome. At Bandar Shah 
the railhead is on the verge of wintry 
Russia ; at Bandar Shapur it is 

* almost in touch with Basra, where the 
Tigris and Euphrates roll down to the - 
sea, and in between the line passes 
through one of the zones of fiercest 
heat in the world. 

While Europe has been uneasily 
struggling year after year over its 
frontiers this corner of the Near East 
has been getting on with the work of 
the world ; and this work, initiated 
by i one of the more ancient civilisa¬ 
tions of all time, has been carried out 
by. a true League of Nations, per¬ 
forming in concert what a League of 
Nations should do. The League is 
, that of the world's engineers. The 
scheme was set on its feet by an inter¬ 
national syndicate, in which Denmark, 

1 through its chief civil engineering 
company/took the lead. 

Work of Twelve Nations 

Denmark fanned out sections of the 
line to Great Britain, Greece/Sweden, 

’ the United States, Italy, Russia, 
France, Denmark, Belgium, Austria, 
and Germany. Twelve nations com-' 

* bined to built it, and one of the hardest 
“lots ” fell to the British firm of 
Richard Costain. No section or lot 
was easy. 

i The line began at the two ends in 
^927, and the northern section was 
the first to get under way. It was 
fairly plain going till the Elburz 
Mountains came in sight. Then the 
level country was at an end, and the 
railway had to climb. From Chirja to 
Savad Kuk on the northern slopes it 
rose to nearly 7000 feet to find a 
suitable pass. It made its way up not 
directly, but (as 011 the St Gothard 
in Switzerland) in a spiral zigzag 
path. Many of the spirals were 
enclosed in mile-long tunnels. The 
construction was made vastly more 
difficult by the rottenness of the hill-' 
side. Sometimes the whole hillside 
was on the move, so that the rails 
. had to be threaded through a concrete 


tunnel, which had to be kept from 
slipping down by retaining walls 80 
feet high to hold it up. These retaining 
walls were continuous. The engineers 
(mostly Swiss) were harassed by the 
heavy rainfall of this region and by 
severe earthquakes. 

The longest tunnel, nearly two 
miles, was at the Gaduk Pass, 8000 
feet up on the lip of the Persian 
plateau. Then the descent began 
down the southern Elburz slopes, by 
way of the deep Havlahrud Valley. 
Here the land is rich in common salt, 
and one of the tunhels went under a 
salt mountain. Before then it passed 
through Teheran, the capital, which is 
not much larger than Kensington, but 
has a population of about a quarter 
of a million, and now a fine new 
railway station. 

Rather more than a hundred miles 
south of Teheran the line touches 
Kum, the holy place of pilgrimage, 
now no longer a toilsome penance to 
reach, and the salt lake., Near Ahwaz 
it crosses the Karun, ; the only navi¬ 
gable river in Persia, by a 1000-yard 
bridge. Beyond Sultanabad it touches 
the western branch of the great salt 
stony desert, the Dasht-i-Kavir, as 
desolate and forbidding as any place 
that can be imagined. Strange 
indeed is the sight of a modern loco¬ 
motive with modern carriages on its 
borders. 

Terrific Heat 

For some hundreds of miles it is 
easier country, if any * engineering 
project carried on at summer tem¬ 
peratures of .132 degrees in the shade, 
with roads to be built to bring up 
material, can be called easy. At the 
period of highest activity 50,000 men 
were employed. Ever\ r month 10,000 
tons of cement were used for bridges, 
culverts, and tunnel linings, and 100 
tons of explosives. All along the line 
surveys and preparations went on con¬ 
tinuously. The railway had its own 
hospitals and medical services, with 
Persian doctors and nurses. 

When the easy gradients had been 
tackled the Khuzistan and Luristan 
Mountains, with canyons like those of 
Arizona if on a smaller scale, had to 
be tackled, and the Zagras mountain 
section, a particularly inaccessible 
portion of the range. 


British firm. When the firm's en¬ 
gineers arrived'they had to walk 20 
miles to their job, fording rivers on 
their way. That was all in the day's 
work, and it was child’s play- to the ^ 
main task of completing the railway's * 
southern section. . . * - • 

Their workmen, numbering 4000, ‘ 
with 100 European expert engineers, 
had to build seven tunnels along the . 
River Abi Cesar, one of them over a 
mile long. ' ^ 

This stupendous feat had to be 
approached from both ends, and'when 
the last shot was fired in the pilot, or ‘ 
boring tunnel, the two halves met A 
exactly, with only half an inch differ- - 
ence in width-and none at all in level. 
After the tunnelling came the bridging 
of the river with main spans over its 
channel 100 feet below. The timber 
came from England. 

In heat and flood, in sickness and 
in health, the task went on to .its 
appointed end, till the great railway, 
with its shining rails, stood complete,’ ; 
ready for any task to be put . on it.. : 
Arid it was finished .three months. . 
before its tirne. See World Map 
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Viaducts carrying the railway on its 
zigzag path up the Elburz Mountains 
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Bridging a thousand-foot gap in the Luristan Mountains 
to take the railway across the Abi Cesar River 



The zigzag path of the railway up the northern slopes of the Elburz Mountains. In many places viaducts were 
built to carry the line across gaps, as shown in detail in the top picture, and numerous tunnels were bored 
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BACK to COAL? THE MYSTERY OF A 

A Test Ship Suggested fH REEPEN N Y - B IT 


The Treasures of 
Rufford Abbey 


OIL, COAL, AND DEFENCE 

The fact that our island, so rich in 
coal, is so poor in petroleum continues 
to agitate the minds of those respon¬ 
sible for defence. 

Only the defence point is in question, 
for there is little doubt that oil is the 
best and most convenient fuel for ships. 

; Defence, however, is a most serious 
question in the matter, and this is little 
understood by the public. Because oil 
has to be brought to us by sea; and 
because it moves our Navy and a large 
, part of the mercantile marine, the Navy 
is dependent on oil imports and com¬ 
pelled to devote special care to the 
defence of the oil tankers which bring 
the oil. 

It is suggested that a test ship should 
be built to embody all that is known of 
improved coal technique. 

One would not imagine, on the face 
of it, that coal needed testing, for it 
has been put to proof over long.years, 
and has fought a losing battle with oil. 
It seems to be thought, however, that 
the triumph of oil has eclipsed coal 
experiment, and that it would be well to 
try out the best devices that can be 
applied to running a ship on coal. 

In any case, however, even if the Navy 
ran on coal again, the uses of oil have so 
greatly increased that we should still be 
dependent on great oversea supplies. 
Road traffic is enormous, and it is so 
largely an oil-motor traffic that transport 
'would break down, save on railways, if 
imports were cut off. 

In the first six months of this year 
we imported petroleum at the rate of 
3,356,000,000 gallons a year. Hundreds 
of ships do nothing else but carry oil. 

When the Great War broke out 24 
years ago oil was scarcely used in 
shipping. Now more than half the 
world's ships use oil fuel. 

In time of war the Navy’s first 
business is the safeguarding of our f sea¬ 
borne trade; that is why anything 
done to reduce imports in war is a great 
gain to the efficiency of defence. 

THE GIRL WHO WAS A 
METHODIST 

A Labour Exchange Story 

A short while ago an unemployed girl 
of 16, living in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, , sought work at the local 
Labour Exchange. 

She was offered a post, but on learning 
that it involved folding and despatching 
football pool coupons she refused to take 
it. She asserted that she was a Metho¬ 
dist and her principles would not allow 
her to undertake any work connected 
with gambling. 

This attitude rendered her liable to 
six weeks’ loss of unemployment allow¬ 
ance, and she appealed to a Court of 
Referees, who were divided in their 
opinion of her case, which was eventually 
referred to an official umpire. The 
umpire eventually decided that the girl 
was perfectly entitled to express her 
objection, and that her refusal to accept 
the position offered by the Labour 
Exchange is justified. 

Walt Whitman's Trunk 

When Walt Whitman passed* away in 
1892 the Library of Congress in Wash¬ 
ington bought a trunk full of the poet’s 
unpublished poems and notes, .stored 
it away, and forgot all about it. 

Not long ago a professor happened 
to be glancing through the library's 
index cards when he came across the 
name Whitman, with directions : where 
to find the item. Hardly believing liis 
eyes, he rushed to the storeroom, and 
there discovered the dusty old trunk 
-lying with its precious contents among 
the unclassified material. 


Leichhardt's Lost 
Dead Heart 

A worn and blackened threepenny- 
bit sifted from a waste of sand 
tells a tale of explorers lost in the 
Australian desert long ago. 

That and a George the. Third half- 
sovereign of 1817, an iron pack-saddle 
ring much corroded, pieces ' of what 
may be the remains of an iron tent-peg, 
the charcoal rerpains of a fire, a human 
tooth, and -what may be fragments 
of bone gone almost to dusL—these are 
the only clues to the fate of an expedition 
supposed to be that of Ludwig Leich¬ 
hardt, ninety years ago. 

More had been expected when two 
months agb Mr Lowe, a stock-farmer 
dwelling near the Simpson Desert of 
Australia, found what appeared to be the 
remains of seven skeletons disposed 
roughly in a ring, and another some 
distance away in the desert sand. He 
immediately told the- South Australian 
authorities of his discovery', and all 
Australia rang with the news. 

It seemed that the skeletons might 
bp the remains of the party led by 
Ludwig -Leichhardt in 1848, when he 
set out for the second time in an 
endeavour to cross central Australia 
from east to west, and, having left 
Innaminka, was never heard of again. - 

Many Reports 

From time to. time reports came 
to hand of Leichhardt’s progress farther 
west. They came from native Austra¬ 
lians and were hearsay. ' One of them, 
more than once repeated, was that he and 
his party had been killed by native abori¬ 
ginals. .There' was another report that 
the party had been drowned by a flood. 
Then, after 1848, silence fell. No more 
was heard, except the native story, 
repeated at intervals of years. But 
never a shred of the belongings of the 
last expedition came to give substance 
to the rumours. 

When Mr Lowe’s discovery was made 
it seemed that evidence had come to 
light at last. The skeletons were seen 
near the channel of Finke River under the 
shadow of the Warburton Range, near 
Mount Daer, and though that is 300 
miles west of Innaminka,'where Leich¬ 
hardt was last seen, rumour had some¬ 
times spoken of his having made a camp 
there. This might be the place, and this 
the camp, where the aboriginals had fallen 
on him. There was some doubt, because 
the party is said to have numbered five 
instead of seven; and it has always 
seemed likely that Leichhardt and his 
companions perished of thirst and 
hardship and not by native spears. 

Joey 

A week or two ago we told the story 
*** of Joey, the pigeon which has 
adopted the Swinton Park Golf Club 
and won the hearts of all the members. 

Since he had the honour of a para¬ 
graph in the C N Joey has had an 
accident, and the fact that he is alive 
today is regarded as something little less 
than a miracle. 

It seems that one day he was picking 
up corn in the yard near the golf house 
when someone backed a car and ran 
over Joey’s foot. There was conster¬ 
nation everywhere. Offers of help were 
macle, anxious inquiries came from all 
the members, and when Joey was found 
to have a broken leg he was sent to the 
nearest veterinary surgeon. 

But the veterinary, surgeon shook his 
head and looked grave. He was very 
sorry to have to say that nothing could 
be done for Joey. 


Expedition in the 
of Australia 

But the picture of the skeletons 
lying found what might have been their 
fire, and the single skeleton found at 
some distance, as if a fugitive had run 
away from the fight, seemed to tell a 
story strange and tragic, but likely. 
Moreover, if these were not the relics 
of the Leichhardt expedition, no other 
expedition was known to have ever 
disappeared there or thereabouts; and 
the South Australian authorities sent 
up a party with camels to the Simpson 
Desert to investigate. 

"The party, led by Dr Grenfell Price 
and accompanied by Dr T. D. Campbell, 
Air A. C. Kinnear, Mr Mountford, and 
Air Smith, were taken by Mr Lowe and 
his ; son to the desolate place near 
Mount Daer where the skeletons had been 
seen. When they arrived on their 
camels and horses something like dis¬ 
appointment awaited them, for nothing 
was visible in the expanse of sand. 

A Secret of the Sands 

Where were the skeletons ? The 

answer to that was supplied by a 
vicious dust storm which for some time 
enveloped the party in a blinding haze. 
The desert, which for a brief space had 
disclosed its secret, had buried it again. 
It may be supposed that rains which had 
fallen some time before Mr Lowe had 
seen the bones had temporarily disclosed 
them. They were to be seen no longer. 

But the place was there, and on it 
Dr Grenfell Price and his party camped 
for four days and dug into the sand. 
They sifted more than 30 tons of sand, 
and what they found in it has already 
been told. They marked the spot exactly 
by careful and exact surveying, and 
marked it out in 10-feet squares for future 
investigation. 

They then returned with their spoils 
to Adelaide, where what they have 
found will be examined; and science 
will decide whether the scraps of bone¬ 
like material they have sifted out are 
really human bones. 

Whether they are or not, the three¬ 
penny-bit dated 1841 must certainly 
have belonged to some white man who, 
alive or dead, left it there. It is as 
indisputable a record of the white man’s 
footsteps as a Roman coin in Kent is 
of the Roman occupation of Britain. 

But the Leichhardt mystery is a 
mystery still. 

As we go to press a letter comes from 
our friend Mrs Daisy Bates, the best 
authority in the world on the Aborigines, 
who writes that possibly the bones were 
those of a wandering tribe of natives. 

Again 

Things were looking black, but some¬ 
one at the club had heard of a pigeon- 
lover at Pendlebury who was noted for 
his ability to doctor birds. His aid was 
immediately enlisted. 

The pigeon-lover was a working collier, 
rough, uncouth, his face marked by 
accidents in the pit, his hands big enough 
to have crushed the life out of Joey in 
the twinkling of an eye. But the collier 
was wonderfully gentle. He said he 
thought there was just a chance that 
Joey might recover, and with fingers as 
sensitive as a Harley 'Street specialist’s 
he set Joey’s broken leg, bound it up, 
and put him in a box. So Joey was 
taken back to the club; and we are glad 
to be able to report that he has made 
splendid progress. His bandages were 
removed not long ago, and he is now 
strutting about the greens as bravely 
as ever, though he limps a little. 


Its Memories of Arabella 
Stuart 

Treasures. which have many links 
with the history of our land for the 
past 300 years are to be sold at 
Rufford Abbey in Notts. 

There are 60 panels of tapestry, some 
over 20 feet long, 100 Aubusson and 
Persian carpets and rugs, furniture of the 
* 17th and 18th centuries, 16th-century 
armour, treasure chests, ivory caskets, 
old Venetian gondola lanterns, and 
hundreds of objects of art in porcelain, 
glass, and silver. 

There are great state bedsteads, the 
earliest of them, dated 1500, the bed in 
which King James slept when hunting 
in Sherwood Forest; and among the 
portraits is one of that sad little historic 
figure Arabella' Stuart, who would have 
succeeded Elizabeth as queen if James 
had died before her. 

A Piece of Tudor England 

Rufford Abbey is a charming neigh¬ 
bour of the ducal homes of Notts, a 
piece of Tudor England with many 
additions which have only added to its 
beauty. Its story goes back to the 
middle of the 12th century when Gilbert 
de Gaunt founded an abbey here. The 
vaulted refectory is almost all that is 
left of the ancient place, which at the 
Dissolution was granted to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. It was his daughter-in- 
law (Bess of Hardwick) who built the 
Elizabethan House, and it was the 
marriage of a granddaughter that 
brought Rufford to the Saviles, with 
whom it remained till 1938. 

It was in the chapel here in 1574 that 
the Earl of Lennox, brother of Lord 
Darnley, married Elizabeth, Bess of 
Hardwick’s daughter, the only child of 
the marriage being Arabella Stuart 

Escape and Capture 

She was early the centre of plots to 
set her on the throne in place of Elizabeth, 
who, though sometimes speaking of her 
as her successor, imprisoned her. At the 
accession of her cousin James, Arabella's 
partisans urged that she, being British 
born, had a better right to the throne. 
A plot at the time aimed at the deposi¬ 
tion of. James and the crowning of 
Arabella, who was entirely innocent of 
complicity. The only offence the luckless 
princess committed was (in 1610) in 
secretly marrying William Seymour, a 
descendant of the Tudors. She was 35, 
he. 13 years younger, and they desired 
only to be left alone ; but James, 
roused to jealous fears/sent Seymour to 
the Tower and banished Arabella to 
Durham. She escaped disguised as a 
man, took, ship for France, while Sey¬ 
mour escaped from the Tower and fol¬ 
lowed in another ship. A storm kept the 
ships apart, and Arabella was captured 
off Calais and brought back to England. 

An Abbey Tomb 

Arabella languished for four years a 
prisoner in the Tower, guiltless of all 
crime. First her health and next her 
reason failed, and in 1615 she died, a 
melancholy ruin. Her husband remained 
in France until after her death, when he 
returned to England, fought as a Royalist, 
and at the Restoration was made Duke 
of Somerset. Arabella lies in West¬ 
minster Abbey, in the tomb of her aunt. 
Alary Queen of Scots. \ v 

The gardens of Rufford Abbey are very 
beautiful. The house is seen at the head 
of a lime avenue leading from handsome 
entrance gates on the highway. In the 
park itself once stood a shelter in which 
William Alompesson lived when he came 
to Eakring as rector. Over three years 
had passed since he had seen his folk at 
Eyam die one by one from plague, . 
refusing to leave the village lest they 
should spread it to the world ; but 
the inhabitants were still fearful that 
the brave parson would bring the plague, 
and Alompesson took refuge in the park 
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A RICH OILFIELD 

The Turner Valley in Alberta is proving to be the 
Empire's biggest crude oilfield. Between January 
and June 21 new wells were completed, and 25 
more are being drilled. Development is being 
strictly controlled and only one well is allowed on 
^ each 40 acres of land 

ZV 


.. STRAY BEAR. A large bear, first seen on a road near Condom 
in south-west France, has been terrorising the villagers. It is believed 
that the animal is a brown bear which has strayed from its home in the 
Pyrenees. 

PERSIA’S NEW RAILWAY. One of the greatest engineering feats 
of our time has been accomplished in Persia (Iran). Bandar Shah on the 
Caspian Sea has been linked by rail with Bandar Shapur on the Persian 
Gulf; and in the course of its 865 miles the line crosses desert and 



CAPTURE OF THE GEESE 

Great flocks of Siberian wild geese, temporarily 
unable to fly owing to the periodical loss of their 
flight feathers, now browse on the tundra, and 
many of them are driven into the villages to be 
killed for winter food. See news columns. , 


SINKING MOUNTAIN 

Violent underground rumblings and dense clouds 
of black smoke rising from the Diente Blanca 
Mountain in Honduras caused great alarm among 
the people living round the Gulf of Fonseca. The 
mountain appeared to crumble and began to sink. 


PLAGUE OF SCORPIONS. People living in the outskirts of Cairo 
have been much troubled lately by a plague of scorpions, on one day 
alone 72 cases of dangerous stings being reported. The high Nile floods 
are believed to be the main reason for the invasion. 

DESERT AIRWAY. Survey flights have been made for a new airway 
between Johannesburg and Windhoek by way of Palapye, Ghanzi, and 
Gobabis. Much of this route is across the Vast Kalahari Desert, and it is 



BARRIER REEF CHANNEL 

An amphibian plane of the Australian Air Force, 
engaged in searching for a missing launch, dis¬ 
covered a wide and deep channel through the 
Barrier Reef about 100 miles north-north-east of 
Mackay. The channel would give easy access to 
Scawfell Island, a potential flying-boat base. 


THE LAST HOPE OF A 
DOOMED SHIP 

New Sort of Lifeboat 

One of our inventors has been busy 
with a new kind of ship's lifeboat. 

Unlike the boats which hang on 
davits, and always look frail craft for 
stormy seas, the new lifeboat is a sphere, 
or rather two' spheres, the inner one 
remaining steady while the outer one is 
lashed this way and that by the waves. 

In appearance the model shown at 
the Model Engineers Exhibition reminds 
us of a bell-buoy, and the idea is that 
passengers on board a doomed vessel 
will hurry inside the great ,buoy, the 
hatch then being closed. Air is admitted 
through a ventilator, which closes auto¬ 
matically when struck by a wave. There 
is a bell at the top to attract attention, 
and a short mast with a flag. The buoy 
is fitted with wireless, and those who 
are taking refuge inside are able to keep 
ships informed of their position. 

The idea is not new, but Mr R. T. 
Mason, the inventor, has introduced wire¬ 
less as part of it. There is no fear of the 
passengers floating idly in the ocean 
till their supply of water is used up and 
their provisions gone, for at most the 
rescue vessel could not be more than a 
day or two before it found the floating 
sphere and rescued them. 

Harnessing Vesuvius 

One more attempt is now being made 
to harness the underground gas in the 
district round Vesuvius. At Naples a 
company has been formed,, and thou¬ 
sands of pounds are being spent in sink¬ 
ing shafts. It is hoped that the power 
of the harnessed gases will provide 
electricity for railways in Southern Italy 
as well as for industry in Naples, Rome, 
and Bari. Some experts believe that 
half Italy will eventually be lighted by 
electricity that has been generated in 
the Vesuvius district. 


GREAT WAR DEATH ROLL 

One More 

Henry Gordon Waite has died in East 
Ham Hospital from a bullet wound he 
received in September 1918. Though 
he made a wonderful recovery at the 
time, it seems that the injury was 
deeper than was suspected, and about 
three years ago he began to suffer 
terribly. Now, 20 years after, the blow 
from which he was believed to have 
recovered has cut short his life at 39. 

Penguins and the Car 

It is often hard enough for the motor¬ 
ist to avoid running over dogs, pigs, 
and poultry on country roads in this 
country, but in the coastal districts of 
New Zealand there are even penguins 
to look out . for. 

A motorist who was driving along the 
coastal road connecting the coal-mining 
towns of Greymouth and Westport on 
the west coast of the South Island of 
New Zealand was surprised to encounter 
two penguins, which had come out of 
the sea and were taking a stroll down 
the road. 

They were quite unafraid of the man 
and his car, although they can never 
have seen a car before. They made no 
attempt to move when the car 
approached, and the motorist had to 
get out and drive the penguins off the 
road as if they had been a pair of geese 
before he could proceed. 

Helpful 300 

The Victorian Society for Crippled 
Children has a list of 300 people who 
have offered to do what they can for 
the children who were victims of the 
infantile paralysis epidemic in Australia 
not long ago. 

Some are helping the children with 
lessons; others who have cars drive 
them to clinics and hospitals, or take 
them for outings. Eighteen of these 
volunteers are University students. 


THE MAN AT THE TOP 
OF THE TOWER 

And the Man at the Bottom 

It is always dangerous to do less than 
your best. 

There comes to mind a lovely story 
of William Buckland, Dean of West¬ 
minster and one of the most distin¬ 
guished geologists of last century. It 
was while he was a canon at Oxford 
that he had reason to suppose the men 
who were repairing one of the towers 
of Christ Church were not doing their 
work satisfactorily. He wished to keep 
an eye on them, but they were working 
far above the pavement and it was 
impossible to see what they were doing. 

He was clever enough to overcome 
this difficulty. Training a telescope on 
the men as they worked on their lofty 
scaffold, he noticed that one of them put 
into the turret a piece of inferior stone. 
He went to the foot of the tower and 
waited till the man came down, and as 
he stepped off the ladder he said," “ My 
man, that ^vas a very poor bit of stone 
you put in just now. Go back and take 
it out." 

The workman went back and did as 
he was told, but to the end of his days 
he was puzzled, for he could not tell how 
William Buckland had found him out. 

The Post Office in 
the Flood 

Mr E. P. Collingham, who has retired 
as postmaster at Sutton in Surrey, had 
an experience in his long years of service 
that he will never forget. In 1929 he 
and a staff of 30 were marooned in the 
post office of Forth, in South Wales, 
during floods, and for 24 hours had 
nothing to eat. 


New Guinea aeroplanes sometimes 
carry native passengers by weight, the 
charge being from 2d to 5d a pound, 
depending on how far they want to go. 


MORE MEN THAN WOMEN 

Big Brothers for Little Brothers 

While in the Mother Country there 
are far more women than men, Australia 
has more men than women. 

At the end of last year the population 
of 6,866,590 was made up of 3,473,819 
males and 3,392,771 females. 

This great island-continent only needs 
more people to give it a wonderful 
future. A curious fact about Australia 
is that about half the population lives 
in eight cities. 

It is very difficult to grasp the fact 
that all Australia contains only some 
1,500,000 families. The need for more 
people is urgent. 

In this connection we may once more 
call attention to the revival of the 
Australian Big Brother. Movement, a 
private society which carefully chooses 
British boys, who become Little Brothers. 
Taken to Australia, each Little Brother 
is put in the care of a Big Brother, an 
Australian who is not an employer but 
a guardian, who makes himself a real 
brother to the new citizen. This work is 
sending 40 boys a month to Australia. 

Black Swans in Trouble 

The graceful black swans which make 
their homes on the marshes and shallow 
lakes of New Zealand are in trouble. 

The members of an electric power 
board have been complaining that the- 
board is put to much expense through 
swans flying into the power lines near 
Lake Ellesmere. The impact of the 
swans causes the wires to burn half 
through, thus necessitating frequent ancl 
costly replacements. 

Blowing Up the Fort 

The 250-year-old fort at Fort William 
has been through its last siege. Built 
during the reign of William and Mary, 
it has been blown up to make more room 
for the railway. 
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Jewry’s Proudest The Boy Who Went Back 
Heritage to School 


The Amazing Talmud 

While persecution scourges their 
race in many lands and their future 
seems perilous in the extreme, Jewish 
scholars from all parts of the world’are 
quietly and confidently working in 
London on the immense task of trans¬ 
lating into English the 32 great volumes 
of the Talmud, of which the 24th has 
just been published. 

The proudest literary possession of the 
Jews, the Talmud is a gigantic collection 
of laws, traditions, instruction, commen¬ 
taries, and even anecdotes, the work of 
Jewish scholars who, with the dawn of 
Christianity, in order to have something 
to show against the teachings and 
writings of the new faith, put into books 
the teachings and regulations'arrived at 
by their great men from Old Testament 
days onwards. 

The Complete Guide 

By these writings and precepts the 
lives of the Jews are governed from the 
cradle to the grave. Religious cere¬ 
monies, legal procedure, the conduct of 
private life, industry, commerce, bar¬ 
gaining, penalties for criminal offences, 
and damages to be awarded in civil 
actions, even the planning and spacing 
out of gardens, vineyards, and cornfields, 
are, with innumerable other activities, 
governed by the Talmud. 

Nothing is left in doubt; every 
imaginable problem is stated and the 
solution provided in the Talmud. It is 
virtually a literature to itself, with its 
laws and lessons, its commentaries, and 
its abounding anecdotes from which 
non-Jewish authors have been drawing 
for centuries. 

One of these tales tells how a prince of 
demons, putting Solomon in his mouth, 
blew him 1200 miles. Another tells, a 
thousand years before the Arabian 
Nights, the story of an earlier Sindbad’s 
giant roc, a bird whose wings hid the 
sun, and whose egg, toppling from the 
nest, crushed 300 cedar trees in its fall. 
There are men who use mountains as 
missiles, and there is a stream so deep 
that a carpenter’s axe has been seven 
years falling down through the water 
without having yet touched the bottom. 
Some of the best things said by Sancho 
Panza, Don Quixote’s delightful ser¬ 
vant, seem to have come straight from 
the Talmud. 

Cornwell Badge For 
a Rover 

Lone Rover Scout Cameron Blanch, 
of Eudlo, Queensland, has been awarded 
the Scouts Cornwell Badge. He was 
injured years ago while lumbering, and 
left hospital with one' of his arms 
paralysed, but intent to make the best 
of his misfortune. He returned to 
Eudlo and found a job in a sawmill. 
He worked hard and was soon able to 
do practically everything for himself. 

He bought horses and learned the art 
of harnessing and handling a team, and 
he can use an axe which was made for 
him with such skill that he is now a 
timber contractor. 


Isaac Newton, 1642 - 1727 . J. IT 7 . N. 
Sullivan. Macmillan 8 s 6 cl. 

pvERYTHiNG that helps us to under- 
^ stand Isaac Newton is important, 
for he must always be among the 
greatest of men. 

- What he was like as a boy we are told 
in a new life “of him by J. W. N. Sullivan, 
a very- able writer, who did not live to 
see this book published. 

Newton left school in the year 1658 ; 
he had had four years in the King’s 
School at Grantham. Then his mother, 
who had been left a widow, brought 
him home in order to make him into a 
farmer. She would have been glad to 
have his help. But Isaac did not take 
the least interest in farming. He wanted 
to please his mother, but not even for 
her sake could he find any pleasure 
in taking charge of sheep and cattle. 
He let the cattle wander at their free 
will, while he read books or carved with 
his knife. If he went to market he left 
the servant to do all the business, while 
he spent the day with his books. For 
two years and a summer he was living 
on the farm, but at the last his mother 
came to see that it was no use; Isaac 
was not meant to be a farmer. 

The headmaster of his school, Mr 
Stokes, very wisely advised Isaac’s 
mother to send him back to school 
and to let him be prepared for Cam¬ 
bridge. He offered to take him without 
fees. So Isaac went back in the autumn 
of 1660, and a year later he entered 
Cambridge. 

He was not like other boys. He did 
not care for games, but loved to make 
models ; he kept notebooks in which 
there were sections dealing with many 
subjects, “ Birdes,” “ Beasts,” “Fishes,” 
“ Of Diseases,” “ Of the Elements,” and 
many others ; and he was interested in 
drawing and in colours. He prepared a 
plan for reforming spelling. He made 


water-clocks, windmills, kites, lanterns; 
and the things he made always worked. 

He would drive pegs into the walls 
to mark the hours and half-hours 
made by the shade cast by the sun. 
He wrote poetry. But in spite of all 
these interests he already had the power 
of fixing his mind on the matter in 
hand, which he showed all his life. Once 
when riding home from Grantham he 
dismounted from his horse to lead it 
up the hill, and found on reaching the top 
that his horse had slipped away, leaving 
the bridle in his hand. 

Newton became one of the greatest 
mathematicians who ever lived, and a 
scientist who changed the whole course 
of human thinking. But, strangely 
enough, during that year in which he was 
making ready for Cambridge he learnt 
very little mathematics. His biographer 
believes he entered Cambridge knowing 
no more than elementary arithmetic. 

In 1665 he was driven from college by 
the plague. For two years he lived at 
Woolsthorpe, near Grantham, and in 
those years he made three of the greatest 
discoveries in the history’’ of scientific 
thought. 

It sounds almost impossible that the 
boy who went to Cambridge in 1661 
with only a knowledge of elementary 
arithmetic should about six years later 
discover the differential calculus, the 
composition of light, and the law of 
gravitation. It must be in this period 
(between 1665 and 1667) that Newton 
thought about gravitation when he saw 
an apple fall from a tree. This is not one 
of the pretty stories which are some¬ 
times invented about great men: Vol¬ 
taire heard it from Newton’s niece. 
He thought it out with that wonderful 
power of his which enabled him to fix 
his mind for great spells of time on 
one subject. Like Faraday, he is said to 
have had the power “ to smell truth.” 


Rudolph and His Glass Flowers 


T he saddest man in Germany today 
is 8o-year-old Rudolph Blaschka of 
Hosterlitz, Moravia, for his sight has 
failed him and he can no longer make 
the exquisite glass flowers with which 
he has been delighting people for half a 
century. 

No one could make such flowers as 
he made. As long ago as 1887 he and his 
father, Leopold Blaschka (whose wonder¬ 
ful glass models of marine invertebrates 
—diatoms, foraminifera, and other 
minute creatures—had already found 
their way into many museums), packed 
their first glass flower carefully in a 
box and sent it across the Atlantic to 
Harvard University, where its fragile 
beauty enchanted Professor Goodale, of 
the Botanical Museum there, so that he 
clamoured for more. 

For years the father and son sent 
their work to Harvard, and when the 
father passed away the son carried on, 
and now America has a collection 
visitors come from far and wide to see, 
720 kinds of flowering plants as well as 
some 3000 sections and details of them. 
An idea of the perfection of these 


flowers is given in this description by a 
well-known botanist: 

“In a cluster of flowers so small 
that their structure could only be 
seen with the lens I counted 2500 to 
3000 buds, blossoms, and developing 
fruits. Every flower has its five petals 
and five stamens with long filaments. 
I sought to find on the underpart of the 
cluster, practically out of sight, some 
flowers less carefully done, but they 
were all equal in perfection.” 

It is good to know that the old 
craftsman’s last years will be as happy as 
money can make them, for an American 
lady left him a legacy to use when the 
time should come for him to stop 
working. Now it has come ; Rudolph 
has made his last flower. 

At the Level-Crossing 

Stop, and let the train go by, 

It takes less than a minute. 

Your car starts out again intact; 

And, better still—you're in it! 

A warning to motorists seen by 
a C N reader touring Canada 


Borrowed Plumes 

Two Poets in One 
Court Suit 

The poems of Wordsworth bulk so 
prominently in the treasure of the 
noble literature we inherit that we 
are apt to picture him as some national 
institution, powerful, influential, lapped 
in wealth, power, and luxury. 

The truth is that for the first 20 years 
of his poetic career his work was 
“ trodden underfoot,” as De Quincey 
said ; for the next 20 years it was 
battling against criticism; during the 
last ten years of his life it was acclaimed 
as the work of a genius, but those who 
appreciated it were more distinguished 
than numerous. 

Even so it is surprising to be re¬ 
minded, in one of the grown-up papers, 
by one of his descendants that when, 
after his appointment in 1S43 as Poet 
Laureate, he had to go to Court to meet 
Queen Victoria he was too poor to buy a 
Court suit, but had to borrow that of 
Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet. 

Taking Care of the Pence 

Poverty was never actually his 
portion, for he held for nearly 30 years 
the post of stamp distributor’for West¬ 
morland at ^400 a year, and, that 
position at last resigned, he was granted 
a Civil List pension of ^300 - a year, in 
addition to his fees as Poet Laureate. 

But he never left the fear of poverty 
sufficiently in the rear to enable him 
to escape a thrifty care of the pence that 
at times led him into qu'aint expedients. 

Mr Gladstone left it on record that 
when Wordsworth dined with him, 
before going out again into the street 
he would, retire to an ante-room, and 
there, taking. off his silk stockings, 
would replace them with stockings of 
thick worsted. 

But in reply to the suggestion that the 
poet was at heart a peasant and a 
rustic the statesman answered, “ No, 
I never felt that; I always thought him 
a polite and amiable man.” 

He must have been that or he would 
never have gained the loan of Sam 
Rogers’s Court suit—a suit, by the way, 
which Tennyson, when still com para* 
tively poor, w r as glad to borrow 7 w T hen he 
in turn at last went to Court. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of October 1913 

A Friend of Joshua. When a witness 
is atiput to give evidence in court he 
swears upon the Bible to speak the 
truth, the w r hole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. The other day it came to the 
turn of a Cardiff pilot to give evidence. 
Taking the Bible in his hand, he began 
diligently to search its pages. The 
judge, after watching him closely for a 
time, asked him what he sought. 

“ I am looking for Joshua,” said the 
pilot. “ What for ? ” asked the judge. 
“Why, my lord, because I believe in 
him,” answered the honest fellow. The 
judge remarked that the witness w T as 
justified in seeing that he had the right 
book, and w f aited. Presently the witness , 
looked up, and the judge asked, “Are 
you satisfied ? ” “ Yes, my lord, I have 
found Joshua,” said he. Then he kissed 
the Book, took the oath, and gave his 
evidence. 


What a Surprise! 




A Harry Rountree Strip 


L.OQK -fTS 
CRACKING- HEHE 
COMES YOUR „ ipifl 
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SATURN AT HIS 
NEAREST 

His Wonderful Retinue 
of Moons 


THE NOAH'S 
ARK MAN 


A Lonely Yorkshire 
Craftsman 


By the C N Astronomer 

The beautiful planet Saturn will 
be at his nearest to us, for this year, 
on Saturday, October 8 ; his distance 
will then be about 781,270,000 miles 
and he will appear at his brightest. 

Saturn may be readily identified, being 
high in the south-east now in the evening 
and with no bright stars near. It will 
be seen that he is at a higher altitude 
than Jupiter, the much more brilliant 
object which is now between south and 
south-west late in the evening, but due 
south about 8 o’clock. 

Saturn, on the other hand, is not due 
south until about midnight, and will be 
seen to be at the apex of an elongated 
triangle formed with Jupiter and Fomal- 
haut as the base. 

Saturn appears brighter this year as 
his wonderful Ring System is opening 
out and presenting the appearance 
shown in the picture; so, with his 



The present appearance of Saturn’s Rings, show¬ 
ing that we are now looking on their south side 


retinue of nine large moons in addition 
to the myriads of moonlets composing 
the Rings, he is a splendid and most 
interesting spectacle seen through a 
telescope. 

A powerful instrument is required 
to reveal all nine of them, but three of 
the moons. Titan, Iapetus, and Rhea, 
may be seen through a three-inch lens, 
with Dione and Tethys in addition 
through one of 4 to 4 J inches, but only 
one moon, Titan, the largest, through a 
two-inch lens. 

Saturn’s satellites, their average dis¬ 
tances from the planet’s centre, and 
their periods of revolution round him 
are as follow : 



‘ Miles 

Days 

H ours 

Minutes 

Mimas .. 

117,000 

—' 

22 

37 

Enceladus 

157,000 

I 

8 

53 

Tethys .. 

186,000 

I 

21 

18 

Dione . . 

238,000 

2 

17 

41 

Rhea 

332,000 

4 

12 

2 5 

Titan 

771,000 

15 

22 

4 1 

Hyperion 

934,000 

21 

6 

39 

Iapetus 2 

,215,000 

79 

7 

54 

Phoebe 8, 

,034,000 

546 

12 


In addition there 

is the doubtful 

Themis, which is said to 

have 

been 


discovered in 1905. It appeared very 
faint on a photographic plate, like the 
two new moons, of Jupiter recently 
discovered, and was of only 17-magni¬ 
tude. It "appears to have been seen 
once again, at a distance of 906,000 
miles from Saturn; but since then 
there has been no sign of it. If it is 
to be found, the great 100-inch reflector 
at Mount Wilson Observatory, which 
discovered the much fainter 19-mag¬ 
nitude satellites of Jupiter, will doubt¬ 
less find it. 

A Lightweight Moori 

Saturn’s is a most interesting family, 
and vastly different from our Moon. 
The most astonishing of all the satellites 
is Mimas, which, with a diameter of 
between 400 and 500 miles, and so rather 
less than one-fiftieth the bulk of our 
Moon, is so very light in weight that 
our Moon weighs 2120 times as much. 
Obviously Mimas must be largely 
composed of clouds of some kind, as 
the satellite, as a whole, is much less 
dense than water. Our Moon, with its 
thick crust of hard and heavy rock, is 
three and one-third times heavier than 


One of our correspondents travelling 
in Yorkshire has sent us this little story 
of a village craftsman still happy in his 
work though well past man’s allotted 
span of threescore years and. ten. 

He is John Gall, and his home is 
at Poole in Wharfedale, where good 
Yorkshire folk look from their pleasant 
gardens across the river to Leathley. 
Flowers grow round the cenotaph to 
those who died for peace, and beside it 
stands the little church. Behind the 
church is the house where John Gall, 
alone since his wife died a year ago, still 
works and dreams his dreams. 

To the Yorkshire people thereabouts 
John Gall is the Noah’s Ark Man, for 
he has made a name for himself with his 
wooden animals. When he was a rail¬ 
wayman he painted pictures, but his 
skill lies in carving animals out of odds 
and ends of wood, shaping and painting 
them true to life, and he will make a 
man’s dog, his cow, his pig, or his 
favourite duck. He has a fine model 
of a fen cart and horse, true in every 
detail, but is most proud of his model 
of the old wooden fen-plough used by 
his father, drawn by his horse and 
bullock. With his penknife and simple 
tools, working on his kitchen table and 
at the sink, he has made all the king’s 
soldiers, as well as a host of animals 
which grown-ups and children have been 
proud to possess. 

The C N sends its greeting to this 
honest craftsman. Long may his Ark 
flourish, and long may he fashion his 
wooden animals for it, two by two. 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 62 the 
two neatest and correct entries were 
sent in by Kenneth Brown, Carpenter’s 
Shop, Somerleyton, Lowestoft; and 
Daphne Josling, St Crispin’s Vicarage, 
483 Southwark Park Road, Bermond¬ 
sey, S E 16. A prize of ten shillings has 
been sent to each of these readers. 

The 25 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to the following : 

Jean F. Anderson, Glasgow; David Boulter, 
Bournemouth ; Marget Buchan, Inverurie; Jean 
Buckley, Crawley Down ; E, Cash, Duffield, near 
Derby; Bennie Chamberlain, Loughton; Hazel 
Chapman, Manchester; Anne Dover, Nash Mills, 
near Hemel Hempstead; Betty Elsinore, Birming¬ 
ham; John M. Griffith, Pwllheli; Jill Harlow, Pett 
Level; Jim Kelly, Belfast; Margaret Laver, Nar- 
berth; Dorothy Oxborrow, Northwood; Colin R. 
Price, Richmond; Ronald Prins, Bexhill; Isabel 
Rose, Huntly; Barbara Thomas, South Norwood; 
Joyce Turner, Sandwich ; Jean Albany Ward, Bath ; 
Patricia Ward, Hockley ; Primrose Wilson, Dublin ; 
Mary R. Winter, Bury St Edmunds; Richard Vallop, 
Norwich; Nancy Yorston, Manchester. 

The correct answers were : 

i Bear. 2 Duck. 3 Lion. 4 Camel. 5 Monkey. 
6 Zebra. 7 Sheep. 8 Chicken. 9 Pig. 10 Cat. 


Continued from the previous column 
water. The mystery is how Mimas 
manages to hold together. 

Enceladus and Hyperion, with esti¬ 
mated diameters of some 500 miles, are 
also astonishingly light in weight, and 
were they as near to us as our Moon 
we should probably see only small 
revolving balls of intensely white cloud, 
which, however, would exhibit all the 
phases of our Moon, but no craters, 
mountains, or any physical features. 

Tethys, about 750 miles in diameter, 
is somewhat heavier and more solid; 
while Dione, with a diameter of about 
900 miles, Rhea, about 1150 miles, and 
Iapetus, about 1800 miles, are still 
heavier in proportion and might possess 
solid surfaces. Titan, the giant, with a 
diameter of 3550 miles, is nearly twice 
as heavy a,s our Moon, and so approaches 
nearer to a solid-surfaced world like 
ours. Phoebe, the dwarf of the system, 
with a diameter something under 150 
miles, would appear to be a captured 
asteroid, judging from its remarkable 
orbit and retrograde motion. G. F. M. 


Owls 

A strange and eerie sound it is, the 
hooting of an owl breaking the silence 
with a low, plaintive cry which is 
certainly never a merry note, though 
Shakespeare calls it one : 

Then nightly sings the staring owl , 
Tu-whit , tu-who, a merry note . 
Among the queerest of all birds are 
the owls, some only a few inches long, 
many of them quite two feet. No other 
bird looks so solemn and wise; and to 
come upon an owl as it perches on a 
branch with its eyes closed is to be put 
in mind of a quaint old gentleman 
taking a nap. 

Silent Flight 

Perhaps the oddest thing about these 
night birds is the arrangement of feathers 
in circles round the eyes, as if they 
are wearing horn-rimmed spectacles. 
Another remarkable feature is the fine 
texture of their feathers, which makes it 
possible for the birds to fly almost with¬ 
out a sound. No one has ever heard the 
fluttering of an owl’s wings, and it is 
this silence in flight which is the secret 
of the owl’s success as a hunter. He 
passes like a shadow, swooping noise¬ 
lessly upon his prey. 

All down the years man in his ignor¬ 
ance has been the enemy of the owls^ 
but we are learning at last that they are 
our friends much more than our foes, 
and that but for them the countryside 
would be over-run with rats and mice. 
A naturalist tells us that a barn owl he 
observed one night carried no fewer than 
40 mice to tlie nest in an hour. 

The Emblem of Athens 

So many people live in towns today 
that the hooting of the owls at night is 
not as familiar as it was long ago ; but 
we can understand how these curious 
birds, with their staring eyes and their 
weird cries, were once of unusual interest. 
The owl was the emblem of Athens and 
the symbol of Minerva, the goddess of 
the city. The Greeks had a proverb : 
To send owls to Athens—which was their 
way of saying that a thing was as absurd 
as sending coals to Newcastle. Pliny, 
the naturalist of Ancient Rome, called 
the owl the funeral bird. 

Owls have found their way into poetry, 
Keats writing of the owl with his 
feathers all a-cold, and Tennyson giving 
us his song of the owl: 

Alone and warming his five wits, 

The white owl in the belfry sits . 

Who does not know the lines in Gray’s 
famous Elegy: 

From yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret 
bower. 

Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 

The Owl Critic 

In lighter mood we have James 
Thomas Fields’s amusing poem The Owl 
Critic, in which a know-all young man 
in a barber’s shop complains of the way 
an owl has been stuffed, only to discover 
that what he took for a stuffed owl was 
really a live bird : 

Just then, with a wink and a sly normal 
lurch, 

The owl very gravely got down front his 
perch. 

A nd the barber kept on shaving. 

A still greater favourite is Edward 
Lear’s fantastic poem, beginning : 

The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat. 

Autumn is the time to listen, for 
the owls. 


GRANNY AND 
THE PRAM 

An Oxford Group 

A correspondent sends us this note of a 
little scene he saw in an Oxford street. 

Perhaps he was not an undergraduate, 
but we rather think he was, and whether 
he was or not we hope these words may 
catch his eye, for we were looking on 
when he did his good deed in Oxford the 
other day. 

We happened to be in Cornmarket 
about six in the evening when an old 
Granny came along. She had a fretful 
baby in a perambulator and a child (an 
unwashed boy of four or five) tugging 
at her dress. She looked poor, and 
seemed harassed about her many little 
parcels and a carpet bag. Her trouble 
was that she had much ado to get the 
perambulator off the footpath while 
keeping an eye on the little fellow at her 
side. Whenever she seemed ready to 
cross the road another line of traffic was 
released by the signals, and whenever 
there was a pause in the traffic the small 
boy hung back, afraid to cross the street. 

At this moment a smartly dressed 
young man with three or four books 
under his arm came up, put his arm 
round the small boy and lifted him up, 
and slowly crossed the road with him, 
Granny and the perambulator following. 

All reached the other side in safety, 
and the young man dropped his burden, 
raised his hat, and hurried on. 

School Broadcasts 

Among next week’s broadcasts to 
schools we shall hear, on Tuesday, a talk 
by Mr Stephen Potter on the people who 
put the Bible into English ; on Thursday 
Mr Eric Parker will take us for a country 
walk; and on Friday Mr Raymond 
Gram Swing will talk about America. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Science and Gardening—Soil 
Fertility: by B. A. Keen. 2.30 Early 
Stages in Music—The Shape of a Tune ; by 
Thomas Armstrong. 

Tuesday, ii.o Physical Training (for use 
in halls). 11.25 History in the Making. 
11.45 Physical Training (for use in class¬ 
rooms). 2.5 Our Parish—The House in 
Pit Row. 2.30 The People who put the 
Bible into English: by Stephen Potter. 
3.0 Concert Lesson—Bach's Suites: by 
Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 World History—The 
Return of Odysseus: by E. V. Rieu. 

2.30 Biology—The Good Old Days : by 
II. Munro Fox. 

Thursday, 11.25 Coast Erosion and Accre¬ 
tion : by W. V. Lewis. 2.5 A Country Walk: 
by Eric Parker. 2.30 The King's Justice 
(Henry II, 1154-1189): by T. W. H.Holland. 
Friday, 2.5 A Travel Talk—With the 
Dinkas : by Richard Wyndham. 2.45 Some 
Folk-tales. 3.10 Feature Programme— 
Kippers. .3.35 A Talk for Sixth Forms— 
Raymond Gram Swing on America. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o and 11.45 As National. 
2.5 Milk for the Town : by John R. Allan. 

2.30 Poetry Programme—Coleridge (The 
Ancient Mariner). 3.0 As National. 
Wednesday, 11.5 Speech Training for 
Juniors—Bagpipes : by Anne H. McAllister. 

2.30 Biology—Finding our Feet: by R. C. 
Garry. 

Thursday, ii.o Intermediate Frenck. 
2.5 Time and Tune—High and Low: by 
Herbert Wiseman. 2.40 Birds of the 
Moorland: by G. W. MacAllister. 3.5 
Scottish History—Queen Margaret and her 
Sons : by E. Boog Watson. 

Friday, 2.5 British Empire Geography (On 
a South African Fruit Farm) : by C. R. 
Stewart. 2.45 As National. 

The Lost Purse 

A lady dropped her bag containing .£10 
into the water at Belfast while visiting 
a ship. The next day the harbour 
authorities sent their diver down to 
look for the purse, and after an hour’s 
search he found it under 30 feet of water. 
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ON SECRET SERVICE 


By John 
Mowbray 


The Net Maker 

CHAPTER 1 

Overboard 

Pursued by the gulls, which came 
7 flocking for the morsels tossed from 
her sides, the great paddle-steamer Helvetie 
was nosing her way along the Swiss shore 
of the Lake of Geneva in blazing sunshine. 
Above her, at some small distance, the 
tall mountains loomed, and at their feet 
the vineyards stretched down to the 
banks with • a sprinkling of cool, white- 
walled buildings'and spires of churches.' 

And now, preserving, as always, the 
limits of their own waters, the gulls, which 
had flown out from Nyon, wheeled and 
flew home again, lest they trespass upon 
the domains of their cousins of Rolle, 
where .the-boat was about to put in next. 
She came to Rolle, and when she had 
wharfed and put off again, setting three 
or four passengers down and shipping 
some others, these gulls of Rolle winged 
forth after her, a voracious bodyguard, 
chattering, watchfully poising upon out¬ 
spread wings ere they swooped and caught 
in extended beaks the gobbets of bread 
which were thrown to them from the 
boat's rails. 

That detachment of gulls flew alongside 
as' far as St Prex. 

Watching their antics from the upper 
deck under the awnings was a boy in a 
soft felt hat and a grey flannel suit. Though 
he smiled now and then at the gulls, his 
thoughts appeared elsewhere ; for a brood¬ 
ing expression kept coming back to his 
face and sometimes his vigorous limbs 
unconsciously .stiffened . and his hands 
clenched themselves at his side. 

He had something on his mind, very 
much on his mind ; lie had reached the 
brink, perhaps, of a dangerous decision. 

Presently, pursing his strong lips firmly 
together, he stepped to the rail and flung 
something into the water. 

Halloa! Halloa!' What’s that you 
have thrown overboard ?" 

The boy swung round, to confront one 
of the ship’s officers, whose keen ear had 
caught the faint 'splash as he chanced to 
approach. And when he received no reply. 
- Ah ! You’re English ! " this man said, 
levelling his binoculars. Then his face 
changed gravely. " It looks like a passport! ”. 
he uttered. 

- A passport it is," the boy answered. 
" Watch 1 I have weighted it. It will 
$oon sink.” 

Aye, before we can stop the ship and 
retrieve it," the man growled. " Are you 
mad, my young Anglais ? " 

The boy dropped his voice. . •*' Come 
away from the rail," he urged quietly, for 
already a little crowd had begun to collect. 
And as soon as they were by themselves 
below decks he said, " M’sieur, there is 
nothing to be alarmed about. The passport 
didn't belong to anyone else." 

"And a good thing for you," was the 
answer in suspicious tones. 

" You doubt me ? " 

. " One does not throw away passports ! " 
v ~ But surely a person can do what he 
likes with his own." 

The man appeared in two minds, as he 
looked the lad over. “ Well, it isn’t my 
business," „ he announced at last, with a 
frown, V unless, you understand, some 
passenger comes along presently to complain 
that his passport’s been stolen. Where are 
you getting off?" 

"At Evian-les-Rains." 

" On the French side of the lake ! " 

" Yes, I know," said the boy. 

Aye, and they’ll want to see your 
passport when you land there. But you've 
thrown it away I So what are you going to 
do then ? " 

- Oh, I'll have to do the best that I can," 
said the boy. 

li Well, that's the Frenchie's business, 
not ours." And shrugging his shoulders the 
officer took himself off. 

As the boy also did, to his meditations. 
He was recalling that interview with 
Sir Richard Wakeling, Head of Counter- 
Espionage in the British Secret Service, 
which had resulted in his presence upon 
this lake-steamer. Understand," 1 Sir 1 
Richard had said to him, very gravely,' 
" that failure in this job may spell a disaster 
to our country." 

He had waited in silence. 

Here it is, then,” Sir Richard had 


our machines the ' command of the air. 
Of this hush-hush engine, as I'll call it, 
there are only two sets of drawings and 
specifications in existence. One of them is 
in the Government’s custody. The other was 
in the charge of the firm, sworn to secrecy, 
selected to build the first engine for its 
trials under service conditions. That set of 
drawings and. specifications has completely 
vanished." 

" Stolen, sir ? " David had gasped. 

" Undoubtedly. Moreover, we have reason 
to suspect that it* has passed into the hands 
of a certain foreign .a gent who is negotiating 
for its sale to another power. If he succeeds 
the purchasers acquire an aero-engine which 
will give them at a stroke the command of 
the air." 

" But you have your one set of plans, sir ? " 

“ Of course. But our superiority passes 
when others are building the same engine 
simultaneously. Now, David 1 It’s up to 
you to recover those specifications and 
drawings and to make sure that no copy 
has been taken." 

" Do you know the name and the where¬ 
abouts of the fellow who’s got them, sir ? *’ 

“We know both. His name, unless he 
has changed it, is Stefan Marcovitch. We 
believe we have traced him to Evian-les- 
Bains, which, as you may know, is on the 
French side of the Lake of Geneva. He is 
on the look-out against us ; be sure of that. 
He’ll be well on his guard against anyone 
I might send out, excepting," Sir Richard 
said quietly, " a mere lad like yourself." 

" And I'm not so dusty at French, sir," 
David had ventured. 

I know that. But it’s your youthfulness 
I rely upon." 

There the Chief paused. At last, and 
after studying David anew, “I am going 
to let you into a secret," he uttered. " For 
this reason, David: before today it has 
happened that one of my agents sent after 
stolen documents has believed that he has 
secured them and come back triumphant, 


only to discover that a counterfeit has been 
palmed off on him. That mustn’t happen 
in this case." 

David said nothing, 

" So wg’U take care it doesn't," Sir 
Richard continued, " by letting you into 
one of our engine’s secrets by which you can 
identify the right drawings/ Listen ! That 
secret is a self-starter of such revolutionary 
design that without detracting at all from 
the load' of the plane it will start that 
plane as'instantly as any motor-car can be 
started. No swinging of a propeller required. 
Got that ? " 

" Yes, sir," said David. 

" There are other secrets, but that one is 
enough? for identification. And now about 
your journey. Don’t go straight to Evian, 
but leave for Geneva tomorrow, pose as a 
tourist, then drop down the lake by one of 
tlie steamers to Evian. I’ll see you have 
money and a suitable passport. Let’s see 
now ! ’’ Sir Richard's thoughtful smile had 
returned. *" This time you shall be Donald 
Ruskin, from Saltash in Cornwall. How will 
that .fit you?" ■ 

“ Like a glove, sir," David had answered, 
returning the smile. 

■ CHAPTER 2 
Side by Side 

|7 vi an ! The boat had tied up at the 
■“ quay. Through the customs shed 
alongside pushed a stream of her passengers. 
Among them the English boy who had come 
from' Geneva. 

At the exit a gendarme stopped him, 
demanding his passport. 

; He dipped his hand into his breast pocket 
and produced it. It identified him as 
David Renwick of London. The gendarme 
glanced at it, and signed him to pass. 

And reposing at the bottom of the blue 
lake was the passport of Donald Ruskin 
from Saltash in Cornwall. 

So, with his light suitcase and the genuine 
passport he always carried in case of 
emergency, David Renwick emerged from 
the customs, and, after passing the carriage 
stand and the newsvendors’ stalls, he 
crossed the flower gardens to the Hotel de 
Paris, where he succeeded, in getting a room 
overlooking the lake. 


jacko in Luck 


Tacko wanted to buy a ticket to the 
J Monkeyville Swimming Baths, which 
seemed to have an extraordinary attrac¬ 
tion for him. 

.His mother couldn’t understand it. 
From his cradle he had shown a marked 
dislike to water, and now nothing seemed 
to give him greater pleasure than 
splashing about in these splendid new 
baths. 

A season ticket cost 5s, and Jacko, 
as he elegantly put it, hadn’t a bean. 


melancholy tunes to the annoyance of 
the unfortunate inhabitants. 

" They’re a mean lot," muttered 
Jacko, who didn’t seem to-be making a 
fortune. "Wonder if I could squeeze 
something out of Dad." And off he went. 

Father Jacko was trying to get forty 
winks. " What a frightful racket I " 
he complained. 

" It's only a poor old organ-grinder," 
said lais wife, sympathetically. 

" Well, send him away," he growled. 



‘He flung out a handful of coppers 

" Then you must earn it, my boy," 
he declared, giving Chimp a thump by 
way of emphasis. 

“ Here, , stop that! " cried Chimp, 
cuffing him back. " What do you think 
you’re doing ? " 

"Thinking aloud," replied Jacko. 

" I’ve got to* get hold of some cash," he 
explained. Now how ? Tell me that." 

" Borrow that old chap’s barrel- 
organ and do a turn," grinned Chimp, 
as. they passed an aged organ-grinder 
going home to his dinner. 

; ' ' You’ve said it! " exclaimed Jacko. 

Half an hour later a queer-looking 


" He won’t go," said Mother Jacko. 
" I s ve given him a penny." 

" Well, give him some more," said 
Father Jacko. " Here! " And, starting 
up, he opened the window and flung 
out of it, as he thought, a handful of 
coppers. 

Among them was a two-shilling-piece. 

Jacko caught the glint of the silver 
as it fell. 

" Oh; good egg ! "he shouted, holding 
it up. ■ " You’re a sport. Dad." 

Father Jacko’s eyes * nearly popped 
out of his head. 

" You ? " he exclaimed. " Here, 


perfected an^ro^ane 11 ^ n/rf^retolu- figutein a battered old hat and'a coat give me that back.” 
tionary design which is expected to give much too big for him was grinding out But Jacko had vanished, 


There he proceeded to review the decision 
he had reached on the boat. 

In common with all in his particular 
branch „ of the Service, that which pitted 
itself against foreign agents, he had been 
compelled more than once to resort to 
subterfuge.. But this time he meant to sail 
under his own colours. 

He did not try to blind his eyes to the 
fact that this decision involved tlie gravest 
of personal risks. However that be, he had 
pledged himself to abide by it. So now for 
his first step—to get into touch with the 
man he was after. 

What was Marcovitch like ? Sir Richard 
had told him, describing the man as under¬ 
sized, with a shambling gait, a wizened face, 
and a slow way of speaking. Well, such a 
person should not be too hard to trace, 
supposing that he really was here, as Sir 
Richard believed, and that he showed'him¬ 
self much out of doors or ‘ frequented the 
Pump Room. Did he come here for > the 
cure, as so many did ? Did he come, here 
for" the bathing or the Casino ? Or did he 
choose Evian because of its ready access 
to the frontier ? 

After two days of fruitless investigation 
on those lines, David inquired with a 
casual air of Madame Ruber of the hotel 
whether she was acquainted with a Monsieur 
Marcovitch. ‘ 

She nodded. " But, yes ! More than once 
he has visited Evian. But not recently, I 
think. Ah, what an eccentric ! " 

" How eccentric ? " asked David. 

" He makes his friends among people 
of every condition. One may see him, 
m’sieur, in eating-houses of .the lowest. 
And one may see him on a gala night at 
the Casino hob-nobbing with the wealthiest." 
" Is he wealthy himself, madame ? ’’ 

" One knows," declared Madame Ruber, 
" that he spends money; but one does not 
peep over his shoulder when he visits his 
banker:" 

Feeling duly rebuked, David grinned but 
held on. " You are sure, I suppose, that 
he has not been here this year ? " 

The good lady fetched a deep sigh. 
" Nay, in these days one is sure of nothing," 
she answered, " except that the price of 
living mounts more and^more. But stay, 
cher m’sieur! We will inquire of my son 
Alfred, who goes here, there, and every¬ 
where." She touched a bell, and a.young 
man of pleasant appearance arrived. 

His cheerful face broke into the broadest 
of smiles the moment his mother mentioned 
Marcovitch’s name to him. 

" That droll! " he exclaimed. " He 
amuses himself, my dear Maman ! But not 
on our plage here just now." 

" Where, then ? " 

" In St Gingolph." 

This seemed to surprise Madame Ruber. 
" But, yes ! He sits by the waterside and 
makes nets for the fishermen," 

. " You are teasing me, Alfred ! " 

" Not I ! And his dress is a fisherman’s. 
'Tis his latest hobby, they tell me, this net- 
making, Maman! " 

Then David struck in. " Is, St Gingolph 
far down the lake ? " 

" Not far," rejoined Alfred Ruber. " It 
makes a nice car ride. You should visit it. 
It's an interesting village, m’sieur." 

" How interesting ? " David inquired. 

" Well, half of it’s ours and the other 
half belongs to Switzerland. But,' truly ! 
A little stream runs down from the hillside 
and cuts it right through. On the nearer 
side of that stream the French customs 
house stands. Just step across the stream 
and you’ve entered Switzerland." 

" It’s a frontier, then ? " 

" Bien sure 7 And remarkably handy for 
one who would skip with speed out of reach 
of the Swiss, or vice versa, m'sieur, out of 
reach of ourselves l ” The young man 
laughed at this pleasantry. " And I'd not 
be surprised," he added, " if much that has 
never paid duty crosses that stream, 
m’sieur, when the night is very dark and 
the guards they repose themselves 1 But 
visit it, m’sieur. And see for yourself 1 " 
The first thing next morning David set 
out for St Gingolph. 

They had furnished him with sufficient 
lunch for a regiment. This was fortunate, 
because he Was able to share it with a little, 
wizened-faced man in a fisherman's red 
canvas trousers and navy-blue jersey, who 
was sitting by himself at the side of the lake, 
repairing a net. Their encounter had come 
about in the simplest of fashions. Looking 
around for a dry clump of rocks to sit down 
upon, David had found himself quite close 
to this person before he realised there was 
anyone there. He had opened his nose-bag 
then, and smiled an invitation. 

" But, yes. One has hunger, m’sieur," 
the other had smiled back. 

So there they sat, with the water lapping 
below them. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Children’s Hair Lovely! 

Mothers are now working the same miracles 
for their children’s hair that they have found 
are so easily performed for their own — 
with ‘Danderine/ 

Natural curl is accentuated. A child’s hair 
is easily “trained” and kept orderly, clean 
and sparkling. A few drops of this fragrant 
liquid sprinkled on the brush each time the 
hair is arranged. That is all that’s needed. 
Y/aves “set” with ‘Danderine’ last longer 
and look nicer. Thicker, more luxuriant 
hair will follow for every member when 
‘Danderine* becomes a regular habit with 
your family. It helps to check falling hair, 
dissolves dandruff and gives dull, brittle hair 
new life and lustre. 

Of Chemists and Stores 1/3, 2/6 and 4/6. 

‘Danderine 


piiitmiitimniummfimmmtiiiiimrmniiiiiiuininiiiiiiiitiiiiiHniiiiiiiimiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiinniiuiniMiimiinniiifiiiiiiuiii^ 

I You Who Know | 

1 TheCN... 1 

| ... need not be told that it is a paper which | 

| deals with all the news that really matters ... | 

| that the sensational and the sordid have no place in | 

| its pages . . . that the boy or girl, or the man | 

| or woman, who reads the C N regularly stands out 1 

| above the crowd as well-informed concerning the 1 

| affairs of the world today. - ' § 

| KNOWING this, would you not wish to introduce | 

| the paper to a good friend? Please pass this | 

I copy on when you have finished with it and show | 

| your friend the Order Form below, which should | 

| be filled in and handed to a newsagent. | 


ORDER FORM 

To Newsagent 

Please deliver THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address: 


Date Signature 

If no newsagent is available the CN can be delivered at any address in 
the world for I Is a year. Please send a cheque or postal order to The 
Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


FOR THE HAIR 


^TiiTiiiiniiuiniiutiiHinHniMiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiinitMiiiiniiiniitiiinmiiiiiniiniiinimiiMiiimiimmHiiiuiiuminiiiiiiiuiiiiiimnh- 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

T HE INFANTS HOSPITAL—the first Hospital of its kind to be founded in Europe—was established 
in 1903 for the treatment of the diseases and disorders of nutrition. There are now 100 cots; 
accommodation for seven Nursing Mothers; an Out-patient Department; X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight 
and Massage Departments; a Research Laboratory; a Lecture Theatre; and a Milk Laboratory. The 
work carried on in the wards is supplemented by the Convalescent Home at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. The Hospital is Entirely Dependent upon Voluntary Contributions for Its Maintenance. . 

★ FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED * 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary : 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.1 


When answering Advertisements please 
mention THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. 


MOTHERS’ PROBLEM 
WITH GROWING 
GIRLS. 


IREALLY ARE SARDINES! 

Have a distinctly 
delicious flavour. 


ELISABETH 


Two Grand 
Gift Books 
You'll Like! 



T HIS thrilling book is a record 
of" the lives of men and 
women, whose deeds ring down 
the ages, adventurous spirits 
Avhose courage and daring have 
added some stirring epic to the 
annals of heroic achievement. 

The Book of the 

GREAT ADVENTURERS 



E VERY boy who likes to make 
things or to know how 
things work will delight in this 
big, practical book of Science. 
Modern inventions it describes 
are the Trolley Bus, Submarine, 
Refrigerator, Speedometer, etc. 

A splendid gift book for every 
boy. 

The Boy’s Book of 

MECHANICS & EXPERIMENT 

wm EACH 

Of all Newsagents and Booksellers 


5 2,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Satisfying, will be supplied this coming winter to 
hungry East-End Children, funds permitting. Remember 
the little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal, 25/- for 100. 
How many may we entertain as your guests? 

R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Sup/., 4 
BAST END MISSION, 
Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney.E.l 


Many mothers do not realise that 
when their daughters are approaching 
their ’teens complete and regular move¬ 
ment of the system is of vital import¬ 
ance. That is why doctors and nurses 
recorrimend a regular liquid laxative.' 
But any strong medicine may easily 
harm the child and lead to serious inter¬ 
nal troubles in later life. The ideal liquid 
laxative for the female constitution is 
' California Syrup of Figs ’ because it is 
efficient yet gentle and safe. Give .your 
daughters a dose once a week to make 
_surc that the inside is clean and entirely 
free from poisonous waste. Be sure you 
get * California Syrup of Figs ’ brand, 
1/3 and 2 / 6 , of all chemists. 


Jhis (hrislmas gel any of these gifts 






ROLLER SKATES. 

Fast,* smooth run¬ 
ning, the finest hard¬ 
ened steel. 129 

Coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


COMPENDIUM OF 
GAMES. Draughts, 
dominoes, ludo, 
word-making, etc., 
all in one box. 102 
Coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


BOX OF MODEL¬ 
LING WAX, Six 

colours. You can 
make comic animals, 
people, anything 1 24 

Coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


CAMERA. Time and 
instantaneous shut¬ 
ter. View finders. 
Takes any 3I x 2I 
film. Full instruc¬ 
tions. 144 Coupons 
and Free Voucher. 


JIG-SAW PUZZLES. 

In beautiful colours. 
204 pieces — 27 

Coupons and Free 
Voucher. 100 pieces 
— 24 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


★ 


Besides the Gifts shown here, there are hundreds of others to choose from. Send a postcard (postage 
id.) to Dept. SC5x, Rowntree & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, for the complete list of boys’ and 
girls’ gifts. You will also be sent a Free Voucher , value three Coupons, to give you a flying start, » 


- FREE! 

This U how you get them 

These grand Christmas pre¬ 
sents. and hundreds more, are 
all free! Just ask Mother to buy 
Rowntree’s Cocoa. In every tin 
are Free Gift Coupons — 3 in 
the 1-lb. size. Start collecting 
now! Then exchange the coup¬ 
ons for the gift you want. 
(Rowntree’s Table Jellies have 
coupons tool) 

SHOW THIS TO YOUR MOTHER ~ 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is made by a 
special “ pre-digestive ” pro¬ 
cess, so that, besides being 
more digestible itself, it actu¬ 
ally aids digestion. It helps 
children to get more body¬ 
building nourishment out 0* 
all their other food as well. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world' 
for 11s a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB In the Countryside Now 


The hand sonne Jay is /> 

rhe aolsiesr coaodtand 
bird noa^odtiie harsh 
ujarrun.^' cry i<5 beard 
whene ve p raaa 
set's f 00 r oiittLia 
it's 

The floorers- of Ivy 
no co atrracr q 
large namber’ 
of tasecrs,parncalarlv 

Sorae of the 
larger moths, 

interesting eveaia 
caa b<z spear 

coith a flash larap^^-ii(#pf. 
Rear a clump 

The Toadstool roost" of to a 
raisfbUen. for a mushroom, a ad 
tospoasibl<z for maay poisomag 
cases,to the Death.Cap It 

——^tohito or pa\<z yaiiocJ, 
/ V 6jhir<2 gills, 

(% t< - ^ thick stonrz.aad 

The Dotterel. a bird of 

Hie plover family, may 
be seen oa migration, 
in. fh.e Gbatb, fhoagh. 
if rarely breeds id oar 
islands 

1V [ » / the base, and at 

[A VTpO / times adhering To 
Mm! [Jm cap t ara pieces 
WaM/n°^ vail from. 

$r< tea. 

smell is strong 



The Gate-Crasher 

'J'here was a young man so. 
benighted 

He never knew when he was 
slighted; 

He went to a party, 

And ate just as hearty 

As if he'd been really invited. 

Hiddeir Possessions 

Jn each of the following sentences 
the name‘of a British posses¬ 
sion is concealed. 

1. It was a dismal tale 
he had to tell. 

2. In 1801 Thomas De 
Quincey longed to travel to 
London, and he went. 

3. I saw him grab a hant 
as he passed by. 

4. I love to read entertain¬ 
ing stories. 

5. Through the December 
mud a soldier tramped. 

Answers next week 


Ici on Parle Fran$ais 



Le crocodile La tortue Le lezard 

crocodile tortoise lizard 


Je ne voudrais pas rencontrerun 
crocodile- . Et vous ? Toutefois, un 
petit lezard vert est joli a voir* 
Et ma tortue est ma cherie. 

I should not like to meet a croc¬ 
odile. Would you? Now, a little 
green lizard is a pretty thing. And 
my tortoise is my pet. 

An Old Proverb in a New Dress 

'J'he arid herbage of the mead 
submit to perturbation, 

The while the cadent solar orb 
emits illumination. 

You would probably recog¬ 
nise this proverb more easily 7 
if written. Make hay while 
the sun shines. 


A Snail’s Pace 



If people pass us on the road 
It doesn’t make us jealous. 


A Magic Number 

'J'he number 142857 is very 7 
curious, for if the digits 
are in succession transposed 
from the first place to the end, 
the. new number is in every 
case a multiple of 142857. 

142857 = 142857 X I 
428571 = 142857 x 3 
285714 = 142857 x 2 
857142 = 142857 X 6 
571428 = 142857 X 4 
714285 = 142857 X 5 


Is This Your County ? 



pEW of us know what a map of 
our county looks like. Do 
you know this one ? Answer next iveek 


Rash * 

What is the difference 
between crossing the 
Atlantic in a small boat and 
a slice of bacon ? 

One is a rash thing, and 
the other a rasher. 

How the Leaves Fall 

pREES do not all shed their 
leaves in the same way 7 , 
as we may notice for ourselves 
this autumn. 

In the case of beech the 
foliage on the small twigs goes 
first. Exactly the opposite 
happens with the Lombardy 7 
poplar, for here the leaves at 


the tips of the shoots remain 
some- time after the others 
have disappeared. Young ash 
trees shed their leaflets, but 
retain the stalks of the leaves 
for some days longer. Small 
beeches, oaks, and hornbeams 
often keep the withered leaves 
all the winter, and these are 
not finally pushed off until the 
new growth comes with the 
return of spring. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Oct. 9. Verdi, composer, 

bom.1813 

10. Benjamin West, Ameri¬ 

can painter, bom . 1738 

11. Archbishop Benson died 1898 

12. Elizabeth Fry died < 1845 

13. Sir Henry Irving died . 1905 

14. Trial of Mary Queen of 

Scots began . . . 1586 

15. Torricelli, inventor of 

the barometer, born . 1603 

A Word With Different Meanings 

J am a space of time, not long, 

A record of proceedings too. 
Also, I’m small—oh, very small. 
Than these you’ll need no further 
clue. Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the evening Venus and Jupiter 
are in the south-west, and 
Saturn is in 
the south-east. 
In the morning 
Mars is in the 
east. The pic¬ 
ture show's the 
moon as it may 
be seen at half¬ 
past eight on 
Sunday evening, October 9. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Beheaded Words. String, Tring, ring 
Enigma. Crisis 

Peter Puck’s Fun Fair. Geranium, 
Nasturtium, Carnation, Foxglove. 



The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. This very 
season. 6. To restrain. 11. A mineral 
spring. 12. One who gives, help. 
13. A poem.' 14. Very ancient stringed 
instrument. 16. Persia. 18. Competent. 
20. A container for liquids. 22. An 
obligation. 24. You. 25. Turned 
away from. 28. A word expressing 
equality. 29. A land . measure. 31. 
Venomous snakes. 33. A unit. 34. A 
male singer. 37. .A ballad. 39. Metal 
percussion instrument. 41,- Devour. 
42. Part horse and part ass. 43. To 
settle succession of an estate in* an 
unalterable way. 44. Summits. 

Reading Down. 1. The test of 
purity for gold. 2. Elevated. 3. High 
in stature. 4. To spoil. 5. Brother’s 
daughter. 6. A mock attack. 7. To 
go astray. 8. A musical note. 9. 
Editor.* 10. Hires. 15. The cycle of 
seasons. 17. Accumulates. 19. A 
prominent landmark or light. 21. A 
place of conflict. 23. Dark-coloured 
rock of volcanic origin. 26. Colloquial 
term for veterinary surgeon. 27. Organ 
of hearing. 30. The hundredth part of 
a dollar. 32. A sign signifying addition. 
33. A period of time. 35. Long slimy 
fish. 38. Expresses affirmation. 40. 
Georgia.* 42. Myself. . 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Frisky’s Present 

Tt was Betty’s birthday. She 
* was five y 7 ears old, and 
when she saw all the lovely 
presents she was speechless 
with excitement. 

“ What about opening your 
parcels ? ” laughed Daddy. 
“ But perhaps they are meant 
for me,” he added, picking up 
a big box. 

But Betty dashed forward. 
“No, no 1 ” she cried quickly. 
“ Look, it has a big Betty 
written on the outside.” 

So it has,” said Mummy. 
So all three of them opened 
the big box, and there was a 
beautiful baby doll for Betty, 
with love from Daddy and 
Mummy. 

There were other presents 
too—a lovely new party frock, 
a paint box, a big picture 
book, and a wonderful set of 
doll’s furniture. 

When the last parcel was 
opened and Betty had at 
last eaten a little breakfast. 
Mummy said there was yet 
another birthday surprise for 
her. “ Come into the kitchen 
and see,” she smiled. 

There in a big basket near 
the stove was Frisky, the 
black Persian pussy, with two 
dear little black fluffy kittens ! 

“ Oh, aren’t they just 
lovely! ” cried Betty de¬ 
lightedly. “ And wasn’t it 
clever of Frisky to remember 
my birthday ? I think her 
present is the best of all.” 

Betty was almost sorry she 
was having a birthday party 
that afternoon. She did not 
want to leave those pretty 
kittens even for a few hours. 

But it was a lovely party, 
and at last six o’clock struck, 
and her little guests one by 
one came to say Goodbye. 
The hall door had hardly 
closed on the last little visitor 
before Betty went rushing 
back to her dear kittens. 

Suddenly there was a 
scream. “Oh, Mummy, come 
quick ! ” called Betty. 

Poor Mummy 1 Her heart 
almost stopped beating. What 
could have happened ? Next 
moment she knew. There 
stood Betty beside the stove, 
gazing in horror at an empty 
basket. “ Oh, Mummy, 
they’re gone ! ” she gasped. 

But Mummy guessed what 
had happened. 

“Don’t worry, darling,” 
she said. “ I expect Frisky 
has just hidden her babies in 
some safe place, because the 
noise of the party frightened 
her. We must hunt till we 
find them.” 

So together they searched 
all over the house. 

They found them at last. 
Under a warm, soft blanket in 
the spare bedroom! 

“ Fancy knowing it was the 
only spare-bed in the house,” 
cried Betty. * “You are a 
clever pussy ! ” . 


IS THAT ‘MAKE-UP’ 
ON 

MILADY’S TEETH? 


No—that almost artificial whiteness is 
probably due to a certain brand of mag¬ 
nesia that turns the dingiest teeth white. 
It has been found that ' Milk of Magnesia * 
by its chemistry in the mouth removes the 
acid stains so many have on their teeth— 
especially hard smokers. 

Get for yourself the dentifrice that 
contains * Milk of Magnesia,’ and watch' 
your teeth whiten day by day until they 
are a natural white—and stay that way. 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, containing 75 % 

‘ Milk of Magnesia/ will do this every time. 

Dentists have been advocating this new 
type of dentifrice to their clients. Not 
because of its remarkable whitening action, 
but for its amazing effect on acid mouth. 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia has been found 
the most effective neutralizer of the mouth 
acids which cause cavities, and cause 
carefully-filled cavities to fall away from 
the filling. Even tartar does not form when 

* Milk of Magnesia * keeps the mouth alka¬ 
line ; teeth are as clean and smooth at the 
gumline as on polished surfaces. 

Phillips’ Dental Magnesia will absolutely 
correct any acid condition of the mouth. 
But it’s the amazihg whitening properties 
that won such a large portion of the populace 
to this new type of dentifrice. Women .are 
particularly partial to it, because noticeably 
white teeth are a beauty asset. The words 

* Milk of Magnesia * referred to by the writer 
of this article constitute the trade mark 
distinguishing Phillips’ preparation of Mag¬ 
nesia as originally prepared by The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical C(L To obtain the 
dentifrice recommended ask for Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia. Price Gd., 10 |d., 1/6 the 
tube of all chemists and stores. 


STAMPS VALUE 2/- FOR NOTHING 

The New Reign Gift 

25 diff. 1938 and redent issues, including 10 K/G. VI 
(no common Europeans, but all good stamps), given free 
to all applicants for approvals who enclose 2d. for post¬ 
age and ask for particulars of my free gift and bonus 
schemes. Abroad 6d. P.O. These, gift stamps would 
- cost you about 2/- if purchased separately. 

C. A. MASTERS, 

BROAD STONE -DORSET. 


AGENTS WANTED.^™” 

Most fascinating and profitable agency known. 
World-famed “Orient” Sample Book carriage 
paid. Exquisite Calendars, Animal Studies, 
Greeting Cards and Novelties. HIGHEST 
COMMISSION AND PRIZES. — Dept. 441 , 
HAMILTON’S, ORIENT WORKS, BLACKBURN. 


| All enquiries concerning advertisement space LI 
| In this publication should be addressed to : ||j| 
]{ The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN'S ||i| 
1 NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, jjjj 
| London, E.C.4. ....... . j|[ 



Th s Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: Tallis 
House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates every¬ 
where : 113 a year : 5s Cd for six months. It can also be obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New* Zealand : Messrs Gordon Gotclx, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central iSews Agency, Ltd, October 8,1938, 























































































































